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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE first whole year of peace has ended, and it is natural to throw 
a backward look upon its literary production. It is certain that 
to the historian it will be a year in which various tendencies 
3 continued to act; it is possible that his eye, in long retrospect, 
will observe in it the appearance, the sudden appearance, of new literary 
developments and important personalities. But it is, as a rule, only in 
long retrospect that such portents are recognised as such; and though we 
think that during the year certain movements which have been for some 
years in existence have been continued, that there are drifts which are easier 
to perceive than to analyse, we cannot persuade ourselves that 1919 added 
more than the normal amount to the existing volume of good English 
literature. It was, in fact, as a literary year very much like one of the war 
years. Perhaps it should properly be regarded itself as a war year. The 
principal physical factor which, in our present relation, operated during the 
war was the absence on service of the great majority of those young men who 
would have been beginning to write. These were, with rare exceptions, 
precluded by sheer force of outer circumstances from literary enterprises 
of a sustained kind ; and, as most of those who survived have left the Army 
within the last year, we could scarcely expect so soon as this to find them 
producing large and ambitious books. It may also reasonably be argued 
that the war-atmosphere still prevails. Peace has come—and it has not yet 
come universally or conclusively—not suddenly but with the slowness of a 
‘northern dawn. Problems from which even the most self-sufficing mind 
‘cannot escape harass the intellect and weigh on the spirit of the civilised 
world. We are not yet in a position to estimate post-war literature, for we 
have not yet got post-war literature. 
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_ The opinions of intelligent men may differ to some extent as to which 
were the most remarkable novels of 1919; that they were very few is, we 
conceive, a matter of general agreement. Of the older novelists, Mr. Conrad 
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produced in The Arrow of Gold (a work begun long ago and recently 


completed) a book which, though not among his masterpieces, was worthy — 


of him. Mr. Wells, in The Undying Fire, a modernisation of the Book of Job, 
wrote an imaginative, an exciting, and an eloquent book. It was much better 
shaped and trimmed than has lately been usual with his books, and, for the 
first time since he abandoned scientific romance, he concentrated entirely 
on doing what he can do better than other people instead of trying to do 
what he cannot do. The other elder novelists did nothing that was unexpected 
and little that was good ; and their successors have not appeared. A Fielding 
or a Dickens is a rare product ; but we see no young novelists of whom it can 
be predicted with any assurance that ten years hence they will occupy places 
such as are now occupied by Mr. Wells and Mr. Bennett. It seems certain 
that they will not be found amongst that pre-war group whose merits Henry 
James examined with such generous consideration, whose defects he indt- 
cated with such delicate diffidence, in a famous article which “ betrayed ”’ 
rather than stated his alarm, even his pity, for the English Novel. There have 
been a few books which have attracted attention by their qualities of con- 
struction and detail or by touches of original genius; but of most of their 
authors we could not be sure that they will become even habitual, much less 
great, novelists. The book which more than any other appeared to us to be 
notable, both for its workmanship and for its imaginative power, was Mr. 
Joseph Hergesheimer’s fava Head—and Mr. Hergesheimer is an American. 
It was not so good a book (we think fava Head was the earlier written) as 
The Three Black Pennys ; but the two books are certainly the work of a born 
novelist: Miss Romer Wilson, whose Martin Schuler (1918) was a vivid, 
vigorous, and original book, published another, and a dull, novel, Jf All 
These Young Men, the subject and setting of which offered less scope to her 
peculiar gifts: but she is clearly capable of doing something surprising. 
Miss Dane’s Legend was a remarkable technical achievement; and Mr. 
Cournos’s The Mask, Miss Macaulay’s fantasia, What Not, and Mr. Brett 
Young’s The Young Physician were all, in their degrees, notable for a poetic 
quality. 
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Mr. Beerbohm’s Seven Men could scarcely be classed with novels. It was 
Mr. Beerbohm’s best book, than which those who appreciate him could pay 
no higher compliment ; but Mr. Beerbohm is an artist who stands outside 
contemporary movements, literary and other, and one of whose charms 
arises from that very detachment. ‘‘ W. N. P. Barbellion’s ” Fournal of a 
Disappointed Man was a full and poignant record which will probably 
continue to be read in a narrow circle as Marie Bashkirtseff’s memoirs are 
read; his posthumous essays, Enjoying Life, are even more convincing 
evidence of what their author might have done had he not been stricken by 
disease. Amongst works of critical and miscellaneous literature those which 
will continue to be enjoyed, or—in some cases—used, are Mr. Festing- 
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Jones’s Life of Samuel Butler, Professor Gregory-Smith’s Ben Jonson, Mr. 
_Gosse’s Diversions of a Man of Letters, the late George Wyndham’s Essays 
in Romantic Literature, certain books on the old Drama (Swinburne’s 
The Contemporaries of Shakespeare, and Mr. J. M. Robertson’s study of 
Hamlet especially), and Miss Ethel Smyth’s Impressions that Remained. 
_ This last is one of the best autobiographies that have appeared in our time, 
and Dr. Smyth during a long and active life as a composer has been nursing 
a rich and racy English style. 
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The department—it is difficult in making such a summary to avoid the 
language of the catalogue—in which life has been healthiest has certainly 
been poetry. Several of the best and most promising of our living poets 
published no book in 1919, but what is incontestably a revival has continued. 
Several poets of established reputation have done better work than ever 
before. Mr. Hardy has published little, but his Collected Poems, now 
published, establish once and for all—and, old as he is, he belongs as a 
poet to this generation—his right to a place among the great poets. Mr. 
Masefield’s Reynard the Fox is as certainly his finest book, as Mr. Herbert 
Trench’s play Napoleon, whatever its defects on the stage, is Mr. Trench’s. 
There is the largeness about this long and ambitious piece that there was 
about some of his earlier and shorter poems, and supremely in his Requiem 
of Archangels. Mr. Binyon’s The Four Years was a collection of the verses 
its author had written concerning the war. It contained several poems made 
beautiful by the straightforward utterance of a noble and suffering spirit. 
Mr. Yeats’s The Wild Swans at Coole it would be affectation to describe as 
equal in interest to his earlier volumes, but there were one or two lyrics in 
‘it which would adorn any anthology of English verse; and in Mr. Kipling’s 
The Years Between there were also flashes of genius. From Mr. Yeats and 
Mr. Kipling, however, we do not now expect the unexpected. It is in the 
hands of the young that the immediate future of our literature lies. The 
most notable volumes by young poets have been (we are tempted to add 
Mr. Waley’s More Translations from the Chinese) Mr. Brett Young’s Poems 
and Mr. John Freeman’s Memories of Childhood. But in periodicals and 
anthologies there has appeared much new and genuine work. A great deal 
is to be found in the fourth volume of Georgian Poetry, which was reviewed 
in our last number. Mr. de la Mare’s latest poems show that his thought is 
steadily deepening, whilst he is losing none of that delicacy of music and 
beauty of phrase that made his early lyrics as lovely as any in the language ; 
and both Mr. Sassoon and Mr. Nichols have done work which makes their 
future a matter for profound curiosity. Scattered about in other volumes 
there have been many single good poems: and it is the characteristic 
of a prolific lyrical age that a few good things are written by many men. 
We would mention as especially interesting, in that it is one of the few long 
successful narrative poems of recent years, Mr. Aldous Huxley’s Leda ; the 
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myth was difficult and dangerous, the versification often ungainly, but the 
poem contained passages of great strength and beauty. We may add finally 
Captain Scott-Moncrieff’s fine translation of the Song of Roland. 


72) v2 a 


We used the term “a lyrical age.” Opinions may and do differ as to 
the number and quality of good short poems that have been written in the 
last ten years, but that the prevalent tendency amongst the most intelli- 
gent young men is to write poems, and short poems, cannot be disputed. 
The paucity of good novels, and especially good novels by young writers, 
is not entirely to be ascribed to the fact that during the war many of those 
who might have written, and may write, good novels were not 1n a position 
to write books at all. The deflation, temporary perhaps, of the Novel has 
been proceeding for some years; the absence of even tolerable new novelists 
has been too nearly complete to be attributable to the peculiar war con- 
ditions. The novel of “ psychology,” the novel of minute observation, the 
propagandist novel are still produced in quantities; but the best literary 
brains are not going into them. The drift towards poetry was noticeable before 
the war ; the war accelerated it. It is not a mere matter of change of fashion, 
of a form being worked out and becoming tedious—though we do, in fact, 
believe that the next revival of the novel will see a new development of the 
novel. It is a matter of a change in attitude towards life; a return on the 
broader emotions ; a desire to acknowledge and praise the things men love 
and find beautiful rather than to labour at analysis and at speculation—not 
to mention sophistry. It is mostly lyric poetry that men are writing; and 
it is one of the results of the war, which has intensified our awareness of 
the old familiar things around us, which were in a sense threatened for all, 
and the loss of which was imminently before millions of individuals, that 
much of it is poetry of the English landscape and especially of the English 
landscape as a historic thing. 
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Long poetical works, large essays in the poetic drama, are complacently 
manufactured by mediocre writers in most literary epochs. But it is 
commonly remarked that in this age men of genius, and particularly young 
men in whom genius is suspected, are mostly content with ‘‘ short pieces.” 
It is rash to theorise about such things, as the wind has a way of blowing 
where it listeth. No one can desire that men should systematically force 
themselves to literary undertakings which are uncongenial and towards 
which they feel no inner impulse. If a man agree with that poet who— 
acutely conscious, it may be, of the nature of his own talent—said that no 
good poem should or could be longer than a.couple of hundred lines, he will 
serve no useful purpose by manufacturing large patchworks in cold blood. 
The presumption that any long work is better than any short one by the 
same hand is made by those (we are referring to intelligent men) who do 
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not go to poetry for the quintessence of poetry, the thing peculiar to it : it 
is from those that we hear most insistently the demand for works on the 
large scale, and the complaint that modern writers mostly insist (these are 
the stock, if unjust and inaccurate, phrases) on writing sonnets to their 
mistresses’ eyebrows and carving peach-stones. 
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The fact remains that by the common consent of mankind lyrics alone— 
even the lyrics of a Heine, a Herrick, or a Burns—will not give a man rank 
with the greatest poetic artists. It may be that in Poe’s sense a work of 
thousands of lines, which maintains the highest level of poetry, is impos- 
sible; that what Professor Quiller-Couch calls “‘ the Capital Difficulty of 
Verse ” is insuperable : but this does not invalidate the claim of the Iliad or 
Paradise Lost to be considered greater than Lycidas or the songs of Meleager. 
That they share in some measure the defects of The Purple Island and 
Pharonnida does not prevent The Fairy Queen and Faust being the greatest 
of their respective authors’ works. From a poet as from another we want 
something beyond “ jewels five foot long,” the loveliest impressions of the 
most beautiful particular scenes, reflections of moods, verbal chamber 
music, momentary vision, sensibility, song. By the common consent of 
mankind the greatest things in the world are those works which, while full 
of beautiful details and informed with the poetic spirit, are moulded to a 
larger conception and attempt a larger picture of the Universe, of the destiny 
of man, or of the moving life of the world. We can, therefore, to some extent 
sympathise with those, however broody and disgruntled, who, when they 
meet a volume of new and exquisite lyrics, complain that the author has not 
written an epic or a tragedy. Is it likely that the present imaginative revival, 
assuming it to exist, will produce tragedies or epics, or works on the scale 
of such ? 

@ a v7] 
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To us it is difficult to believe that it will not : unless the nervous unrest, 
the absence of leisure and of the inclination so to employ leisure, are worse 
even than we suppose them to be. We see in much of the work of the younger 
men a vigour, a passion, a catholicity of interest, a zest for all life, that 
nothing but the most ambitious tasks could satisfy. But when we ask of 
what nature such works are likely to be we cannot answer. This one observa- 
tion may be made: the demand for long poems is commonly coupled with 
a demand for doctrine. The poets are to add to scientific knowledge or to 
contribute new notions towards political or moral development : they are to 
dogmatise, to enlighten, to direct. Well, poets have done such things. But 
not all poets have considered it their business to be religious teachers, 
political liberators, or contentious intellectuals. The question : What did 
Shakespeare stand for? is disputed to this day. They have read many 
theories into him but got very few out of him. That he admired fidelity, 
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hated cruelty, believed in honour, and loved his country, might be 
postulated of him; but the truths he stated there were old truths, and 
he stated them only incidentally: he did not write his plays with 
the primary object of illustrating principles, above all principles invented 
by himself. Milton has been called the poet of Puritanism, and Shelley 
the poet of Liberalism, but there is no “‘ ism” for Shakespeare, and a 
very, very small one for Keats. The very persons who most insistently 
demand ‘“‘ismatic”’ poetry are most contemptuous of the didactic, 
informative and disputatious parts of the works of the late Lord Tennyson, 
who began asa pure Keatsiam poet. Non omnia possumus omnes: and, 
over and above this, it is most important to remember that poets, like 
other men, are affected by the intellectual conditions of their own times. If 
there is a clear tendency some of the poets will be caught up in it. But the 
men are very rare who generate their own spiritual revelations in some 
secluded corner of an antipathetic world. Wordsworth and Shelley were 
what is called ‘‘ philosophic poets,” but their age was the age of Rousseau 
and Godwin, of the Libertarian movements that were part cause and part 
effect of the French Revolution. If the human spirit is moving in one definite 
direction at this moment we can only say that we do not know what that is. 
A generation of thorough and often conscienceless scepticism, followed by 
a breakdown of civilisation, has produced a mental and moral chaos, a 
welter of doubt amid which numbers of the doubters make random and 
mutually contradictory affirmations. Something concrete will, if the race is 
to live, emerge; but we are not yet in a position to see it. Nor are we, as 
mere holders up of the mirror of nature, in a position as yet to see the vast 
events in our own material world. For the great philosophic poem we have 
probably still many years to wait; for the epic of the German war we may 
have a century to wait; for a great drama we may arguably, owing to the 
peculiar conditions of the theatre, have to wait for a generally accepted 
scale of values which does not at present exist. But the imaginative temper 
is abroad, and the next generation may be a great era in English literature. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HE announcement of a new and especially sumptuous edition of the works of 

Mr. Thomas Hardy, to be known as the Mellstack, reminds us that there are 

other authors to whom the same process might be applied with equal benefit 

to themselves and to their readers. The collected edition presents a writer’s 

career in an orderly shape and in proper perspective : it first permits a sober 

and probable judgment to be passed on his achievement. We understand that the works 

of Mr. Joseph Conrad will shortly be collected and issued as a whole; and this will 

certainly reveal in a definite manner what is now vaguely felt as to his greatness. We 

believe also that a definitive issue of the writings of Mr. Max Beerbohm is in contem- 

plation. It is to be hoped that it will be found possible to include the full list of his 

drawings, in some shape not too incompatible with the rest of the volumes. The Collected 

Poems of Mr. Walter de la Mare have been announced as in preparation; and this will, we 

think, mark a definite stage in the career of a poet whose real value is not yet fully appre- 

ciated. But there are authors, concerning whom no announcement is made, who might be 

added to the list with advantage. What might be called “‘ selected-collected ” editions of 

Mr. Belloc and Mr. Chesterton would very likely secure for these writers a much higher 
place in contemporary literature than current opinion is always ready to give them. 
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Mr. Chesterton will shortly start for the Holy Land. He intends to write a book 
about it. The book may, and probably will, be his best, for obvious reasons. It is 
commonly remarked even by those who think him one of the greatest natural geniuses 
and, at bottom, one of the wisest men of our time that he has never yet written the 
books of which he is capable. His best books, such as The Ballad of the White Horse and 
A Short History of England, are, for all their fine qualities, too slight to give his 
powers full room for display. As a rule, though he cannot be accused of a lack of energy, 
he has seemed never to put into a whole book that last effort which is necessary if a work 
is to be completely satisfactory ; he has bothered too little, content to waste his imagina- 
tive largesse on hastily-written romances and polemical articles. How good The Flying 
Inn might have been had a little more trouble been taken with it ! In Palestine, away 
from politics and journalism, with a new and romantic landscape around him, in the 
home of our religion and on the fields of the Crusades, he may provide the last answer 
to those who do not see an artist in him. 
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Mr. Percy Lubbock’s edition of Henry James’s letters will, it is expected, be published 
in the spring. Mr. Edmund Gosse, with the letters as a starting-point, has written his 
memories of James. These will be published, in two instalments, in the LONDON 


MERCURY. 
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It is five years since James Elroy Flecker died and over three since his Collected Poems 
were published. Some of his other literary remains will probably appear this year. 
There will be a collected volume of prose studies and critical articles, and another 
volume containing his play Hassan, which is awaiting production by Mr. Basil Dean. 
Some of those who have read this play say that it is the best tragedy since Shakespeare. 
The claim is not so large a one as it may appear at first sight. There are Ford and 
Webster. There is Venice Preserved and there is The Cenct, which last is not a great 
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acting play, though it has magnificent scenes in it and contains sublime poetry. He 
who reflects on the history of the English drama since the age of Elizabeth and 
James I will be surprised at the paucity of plays of permanent interest, other than 
comedies, that have been produced. 

77) v7] a 


Monsieur Yves Delage has presented before the Académie des Sciences a most 
interesting note by Monsieur V. Galippe on micro-organisms in paper. It was, of 
course, known that paper-making materials of all kinds abounded with these low forms 
of life, but it was generally assumed that they were destroyed by the chemicals and 
heat employed during the processes of manufacture. Monsieur Galippe’s exhaustive 
experiments prove that this is not the case, and, moreover, the micro-organisms retain 
their vitality even in printing paper, apparently irrespective of the lapse of time. Ovoid 
bacilli were found both free in the mass and in the fibres of papers of all ages. 

The method of examination employed was the following : The paper was reduced to 
fragments and steeped in sterilised distilled water, being frequently stirred. The paper 
was then dried and again steeped for several hours in sterilised water saturated with 
ether. After once more drying, cultures were taken from the paper. 

Eighteenth-century paper thus treated gave positive results within twenty-four hours, 
microscopic examination revealing large numbers of rodlike organisms as well as ovoid 
diplo-bacilli. A leaf from a printed book of 1496 gave a quantity of large micrococci, 
those from the mass being endowed with movement, and those from the fibre remaining 
immobile, though preserving the faculty of multiplication. Old Chinese manuscripts and 
Egyptian papyri dating back ten centuries gave similar results. It is to be noted that 
exposure to light and air does not appear to have the slightest influence on these 
organisms. 

Although the bibliophile is more particularly concerned in problems relating to fox- 
marks and the ravages of the borer insect, nevertheless these experiments are of great 
interest. These investigations, if carried further, may well furnish some explanation of 
the processes leading to the ageing of paper. From sucha vantage-point the technologist 
might possibly go forward to discover a palliative against the decay of documents and 
printed paper. Pessimists would probably consider this a doubtful blessing, but, on 
the whole, it would prove a great boon. : 
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A Glimpse from the Train 


T nine in the morning there passed a church, 
At ten there passed me by the sea, 
At twelve a town of smoke and smirch, 


At two a forest of oak and birch, 
And then, on a platform, she. 


Her I could see, though she saw not me : 

I queried, ‘‘ Get out to her do I dare?” 

But I kept my seat in my search for a plea, 

And the wheels moved on. O could it but be 
That I had alighted there ! 


THOMAS HARDY 
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Tarantella 


O you remember an Inn, 

Miranda ? 

Do you remember an Inn? 
And the tedding and the spreading 
Of the straw for a bedding, 
And the fleas that tease in the High Pyrenees, 
And the wine that tasted of the tar? 
And the cheers and the jeers of the young muleteers 
(Under the dark of the vine verandah) ? 
Do you remember an Inn, Miranda, 
Do you remember an Inn? 
And the cheers and the jeers of the young muleteers 
Who hadn’t got a penny, 
And who weren’t paying any, 
And the hammer at the doors and the Din? 
And the Hip! Hop! Hap! 
Of the clap 
Of the hands to the twirl and the swirl 
Of the girl gone chancing, 
Glancing, 
Dancing, 
Backing and advancing, 
Snapping of the clapper to the spin 
Out and in 
And the Ting, Tong, Tang of the Guitar ! 
Do you remember an Inn, 
Miranda ? 
Do you remember an Inn? 


Never more; 
Miranda, 
Never more. 
Only the high peaks hoar : 
And Aragon a torrent at the door. 
No sound 
In the walls of the Halls where falls 
The tread 
Of the feet of the dead to the ground. 
No sound: 
Only the boom 
Of the far Waterfall like Doom. 
H. BELLOC 
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Lines Written in Gallipoli : 


SAW a man this morning 
| Who did not wish to die, 
I ask and cannot answer 

If otherwise wish I. 


Fair broke the day this morning 
Against the Dardanelles, 

The breeze blew soft, the morn’s cheeks 
Were cold as cold sea shells. 


But other shells are waiting 
Across the /Egean sea, 

Shrapnel and high explosive, 
Shells and hells for me. 


O Hell of ships and cities, 
Hell of men like me, 
Fatal second Helen, 
Why must I follow thee ? 


Achilles came to Troyland, . 
And I to Chersonese : 

He turned from wrath to battle, 
And I from three days’ peace. 


Was it so hard, Achilles, 
So very hard to die? 

Thou knowest and I know not, 
So much the happier I. 


I will go back this morning 
From Imbros over the sea. 
Stand in the trench, Achilles, 
Flame-capped, and shout for me. 


PATRICK SHAW-STEWART 


* The author of this poem, a Fellow of All Souls, went 
out to Gallipoli in the Royal Naval Division with Charles 
Lister, Rupert Brooke, and Denis Browne. He was after- 
wards killed in France. 
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November 


S I walk the misty hill 
pen All is languid, fogged and still; 
Not a note of any bird, 

Nor any motion’s hint is heard 
Save from soaking thickets round 
Trickle or water’s rushing sound, 
And from ghostly trees the drip 
Of runnel dews or whispering slip 
Of leaves, which in a body launch 
Listlessly from the stagnant branch, 
To strew the marl, already strown 
With litter sodden as its own. 


A rheum, like blight, hangs on the briers, 
And from the clammy ground suspires 

A sweet frail sick autumnal scent 

Of stale frost furring weeds long spent, 
And wafted on, like one who sleeps, 

A feeble vapour hangs or creeps, 
Exhaling on the fungus mould 

A breath of age, fatigue and cold. 


Oozed from the bracken’s desolate track, 

By dark rains havocked and drenched black, 
A fog about the coppice drifts 

Or slowly thickens up and lifts 

Into the moist despondent air. 


Mist, grief, and stillness everywhere. 


And in me, too, there is no sound 

Save welling as of tears profound 

Where in me cloud, grief, stillness reign, 
And an intolerable pain 

Begins. 


Rolled on as in a flood there come 
Memories of childhood, boyhood, home 
And that which, sudden, pangs me most, 
Thought of the first-beloved, long lost, 
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Too easy lost! My cold lips frame 
Tremulously the familiar name, 
Unheard of her upon my breath : 
“ Elizabeth ! Elizabeth ! ” 


No voice answers on the hill. 

All is shrouded, sad and still ‘ 
Stillness, fogged brakes and fog on high. 
Only in me the waters cry 

Who mourn the hours now slipped for ever, 
Hours of boding, joy and fever, 

When we loved, by chance beguiled, 

I a boy and you a child; 

Child! But with an angel’s air, 
Astonished, eager, unaware, 

Or elfin, wandering with grace 

Foreign to any fireside race; 

And with a gaiety unknown 

In the light feet and hair back-blown; 
And with a sadness yet more strange 

In meagre cheeks which knew to change 
Or faint or fired more swift than sight, 
And forlorn hands and lips pressed white, 
And fragile voice and head downcast 

To hide tears, lifted at the last 

To speed with one pale smile the wise 
Glance of the grey immortal eyes. 


How strange it was that we should dare 
Compound a miracle so rare 

As, twixt this. pace and Time’s next pace, 
Each to discern th’ elected’s face; 

Yet stranger that the high sweet fire, 

In hearts nigh foreign to desire, 

Could burn, sigh, weep and burn again, 
As oh, it never has since then! 

Most strange of all that we so young 
Dared learn but would not speak love’s tongue, 
Love pledged but in the reveries 

Of our sad and dreaming eyes. 


Now upon such journey bound me, 
Grief, disquiet and stillness round me, 
As bids me where I cannot tell, 
Turn I and sigh, unseen, farewell : 
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Breathe the name as soft as mist, 


Lips, which nor kissed her nor were kissed, 


And again—a sigh, a death— 
“Elizabeth ! Elizabeth ! ” 


No voice answers, but the mist 
Glows for a moment amethyst 

Ere the hid sun dissolves away, 

And dimness, growing dimmer gray, 
Hides all . . . until I nothing see 
But the blind walls enclosing me, 
And no sound and no motion hear 
But the vague water throbbing near, 
Sole voice upon the darkening hill, 


Where all is blank and dead and still. 


ROBERT NICHOLS 


—— 


a 


POETRY a 


Draft for“ A First and Last Song” 


EEP in the harvest of the night the sickle of the moon 
is sweeping, 
We have sowed, O my desire, now is the time for 
reaping ! 


Turn not your face, O heart, give not your love 
To aught of heaven or the stars above, 
These dauntless robbers purloined long ago 
The crown of Kaous, the belt of Kai Khosro; 
And what have we to search for in the skies 
Who have the blue pavilion of your eyes? 
Or what need of the gold gates flung apart 
Having the crimson portals of your heart ? 

So shall it be when some day by and by 
You mount the glitt’ring ramparts of the sky, 
Loud to the wheeling heavens you shall boast : 
““Q sun and moon and Pleiads at the most 
You’re worth a wisp of barley or of straw 
Unseen, unheeded, on Love’s threshing floor : 
And God the praises that your angels sing 
Are all celestial but can never bring 
The simple wonder of a mortal’s doubt 
Upon those faces upturned and devout 
That every blessing of Your work recall, 
Nor ever need to ask: What means it all?” 


Be peace! The hour is passing. Here or there 
The curtain swings to lay life’s secret bare. 
Ah, when the dawn of ending breaks around, 
Be it that in Love’s garden I am found. 


To immortality I leave but this: 

Your head reclining in a swoon of bliss, 
Your hand uplifted to pour out the wine, 
The minstrels singing this one song of mine. 


COLERIDGE KENNARD 
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A Country M 00d 


f “AKE now a country mood, 
Resolve, distil it : 
Nine Acre swaying alive, 
June flowers that fill it, 


Spicy sweetbriar bush, 
The uneasy wren 
Fluttering from ash to birch 
And back again, 


Milkwort on its low stem, 
Spread hawthorn-tree, 

Sunlight patching the wood, 
A hive-bound bee, 


Girls riding nim-nim-nim, 
Ladies, trot-trot, 

Gentlemen hard at gallop, 
Shouting, steam-hot. 


Now over the rough turf 
Bridles go jingle, 

And there’s a well-loved pool 
By Fox’s Dingle 


Where Sweetheart, my brown mare, 
Old Glory’s daughter, 

May loll her leathern tongue 
In snow-cool water. 


ROBERT GRAVES 
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Sczrocco 


UT of that high pavilion 
Where the sick, wind-harassed sun 


In the whiteness of the day 
Ghostly shone and stole away— 
Parcheéd with the utter thirst 
Of unnumbered Libyan sands, 
Thou, cloud-gathering spirit, burst 
Out of arid Africa 
To the tideless sea, and smote 
On our pale, moon-cooléd lands 
The hot breath of a lion’s throat. 


And that furnace-heated breath 

Blew into my placid dreams 

The heart of fire from whence it came: 
Haunt of beauty and of death 

Where the forest breaks in flame 

Of flaunting blossom, where the flood 
Of life pulses hot and stark, 

Where a wing’d death breeds in mud 
And tumult of tree-shadowed streams— 
Black waters, desolately hurled 
Through the uttermost, lost, dark, 
Secret places of the world. ; 


There, O swift and terrible 

Being, wast thou born; and thence, 
Like a demon loosed from hell, 
Stripped with rending wings the dense 
Echoing forests, till their bowed 
Plumes of trees like tattered cloud 
Were toss’d and torn, and cried aloud 
As the wood were rack’d with pain : 
Thence thou freed’st thy wings, and soon 
From the moaning, stricken plain 

In whorléd eagle-soarings rose 

To melt the sun-defeating snows 

Of the Mountains of the Moon, 

To dull their glaciers with fierce breath, 
To slip the avalanches’ rein, 
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To set the laughing torrents free 

On the tented desert beneath, 

Where men of thirst must wither and die 
While the vultures stare in the sun’s eye; 
Where slowly sifting sands are strown 
On broken cities, whose bleaching bones 
Whiten in moonlight stone on stone 


Over their pitiful dust thy blast 

Passed in columns of whirling sand, 
Leapt the desert and swept the strand 

Of the cool and quiet sea, 

Gathering mighty shapes, and proud 
Phantoms of monstrous, wave-born cloud, 
And northward drove this panoply 

Till the sky seemed charging on the land. 


Yet, in that pluméd helm, the most 
Of thy hot power was cooled or lost, 
So that it came to me at length, 

Faint and tepid and shorn of strength, 
To shiver an olive-grove that heaves 
A myriad moonlight-coloured leaves, 
And in the stone-pine’s dome set free 
A murmur of the middle sea: 

A puff of warm air in the night 

So spent by its impetuous flight 

It scarce invades my pillar’d closes,— 
To waft their fragrance from the sweet 
Buds of my lemon-coloured roses 

Or strew blown petals at my feet : 

To kiss my cheek with a warm sigh 
And in the tired darkness die. 


FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
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ete GhEA TURES 


By WALTER DE LA MARE 


T was the ebbing light ot evening that recalled me out of my story 
to a consciousness of my whereabouts. I dropped my little red book to 
my knee and glanced out of the narrow and begrimed oblong window. 
We were skirting the eastern coast of cliffs, to the very edge of which 

a ploughman, stumbling along behind his two great horses, was driving 
the last of his dark furrows. In a cleft far down between the rocks a cold 
and idle sea was soundlessly laying its frigid garlands of foam. I stared over 
the flat stretch of waters, then turned my head, and looked with a kind of 
suddenness into the face of my one fellow-traveller. 

He had entered the carriage, all but unheeded, yet not altogether unre- 
sented, at the last country station. His features were a little obscure in the 
fading daylight that hung between our four narrow walls, but apparently 
his eyes had been fixed on my face for some little time. 

He narrowed his lids at this unexpected confrontation, jerked back his 
head, and cast a glance out of his mirky glass at the bit of greenish-bright 
moon that was struggling into its full brilliance above the dun, swelling 
uplands. 

“It’s a queer experience, railway-travelling,”’ he began abruptly, in a low, 
almost deprecating voice, drawing his hand across his eyes. “‘ One is cast into 
a passing privacy with a fellow-stranger and then is gone.” It was as if 
he had been patiently awaiting the attention of a chosen listener. 

I nodded, looking at him. ‘ That privacy, too,” he ejaculated, “ all 
that!” My eyes turned towards the window again: bare, thorned, black 
January hedge, inhospitable salt coast, flat waste of northern water. Our 
engine-driver promptly shut off his steam, and we slid almost noiselessly 
out of sight of sky and sea into a cutting. 

“It’s a desolate country,’ I ventured to: remark. 

‘““ Oh, yes, ‘ desolate’!”’ he echoed a little wearily. “ But what always 
frets me is the way we have of arrogating to ourselves the offices of judge, 
jury, and counsel all in one. For my part, I never forget it—the futility, 
the presumption. It /eads nowhere. We drive in—into all this silence, this— 
this ‘ forsakenness,’ this dream of a world between her lights of day and 
night time. Consciousness! . . . What itching monkeys men are!” 
He recovered himself, swallowed his indignation with an obvious gulp. 
* As if,” he continued in more chastened tones—‘ as if that other gate 
were not for ever ajar, into God knows what of peace and mystery.’ He 
stooped forward, lean, darkened, objurgatory. “ Don’t we make our world ? 
Isn’t that our blessed, our betrayed responsibility ? ” 
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I nodded, and ensconced myself, like a dog in straw, in that basest of 
all responses to a rare, even if eccentric, candour—caution. 

Well,” he continued, a little weariedly, ‘‘ that’s the indictment. Small 
wonder if it will need a trumpet to blare us into that last ‘ Family Prayers. 


Then perhaps a few solitaries—just a few—will creep out of their holes and: 


fastnesses, and draw mercy from the merciful on the cities of the plain. 
The buried talent will shine none the worse for the long, long looming of 
its napery spun from dream and desire. 

‘‘ Years ago—ten, fifteen, perhaps—I chanced on the queerest specimen 
of this order of the ‘ talented.’ Much the same country, too. This ”—he 
swept his glance out over a now invisible sea—‘‘ this is a kind of dwarf 
replica of it. More naked, smoother, more sudden and precipitous, more 
‘ forsaken,’ moody. Alone ! The trees are shorn there, as 1f with monstrous 
shears, by the winter gales. The air’s salt. It is a country of stones and 
emerald meadows, of green, meandering, aimless lanes, of farms set in their 
clifts and valleys like rough time-bedimmed jewels, as if by some angel of 
humanity, wandering between dark and daybreak. 

‘‘ T was younger then—in body: the youth of the mind is for men of an 
age—yours, maybe, and mine. Even then, even at that, I was sickened of 
crowds, of that unimaginable London—swarming wilderness of mankind 
in which a poor lost thirsty dog from Otherwhere tastes first the full meaning 
of that idle word ‘ forsaken.’ ‘ Forsaken by whom?’ is the question I 
ask, myself now. Visitors to my particular paradise were few then—as if, my 
dear sir, we were not all of us visitors, visitants, revenants, on earth, panting 
for time in which to tell and share our secrets, roving in search of the marks 
that shall prove our quest not vain, not unprecedented, not a treachery. 
But let that be. 

“I would start off morning after morning, bread and cheese in pocket, 
from the bare old house I lodged in, bound for that unforeseen nowhere 
for which the heart, the fantasy aches. Lingering hot noondays would 
find me stretched in a state half-comatose, yet vigilant, on the close- 
flowered turf of the fields or cliffs, on the sun-baked sands and rocks, 
soaking in the scene and life around me like some pilgrim chameleon. It 
was in hope to lose my way that I would set out. How shall a man find 
his way unless he lose it ? Now and then I succeeded. That country is 
large, and its land and sea marks easily cheat the stranger. I was still of an 
age, you see, when my ‘ small door ’ was ajar, and I planted a solid foot to 
keep it from shutting. But how could I know what I was after ? One just 
shakes the tree of life, and the rare fruits come tumbling down, to fot 
for the most part in the lush grasses. 

“What was most haunting and provocative in that far-away country 
was its fleeting resemblance to the country of dream. You stand, you sit, 
or lie prone on its bud-starred heights, and look down; the green, dispersed, 
treeless landscape spreads beneath you, with its hollows and mounded 
slopes, clustering farmstead, and scatter of village, all motionless under 
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the vast wash of sun and blue, like the drop-scene of some enchanted play- 
house centuries old. So, too, the visionary bird-haunted headlands, veiled 
faintly in a mist of unreality above their broken stones and the enormous 
saucer of the sea. 

“You cannot guess there what you may not chance upon, or whom. 
Bells clash, boom, and quarrel hollowly on the edge of darkness in those 
breakers. Voices waver across the fainter winds. The birds cry in a tongue 
unknown yet not unfamiliar. The sky is the hawks’ and the stars’. There one 
is on the edge of life, of the unforeseen, whereas our cities—are not our 
desiccated jaded minds ever continually pressing and edging further and 
further away from freedom, the vast unknown, the infinite presence, pick- 
ing a fool’s journey from sensual fact to fact at the tail of that he-ass called 
Reason? I suggest that in that solitude the spirit within us realises that it 
treads the outskirts of a region long since called the Imagination. I 
assert we have strayed, and in our blindness abandoned——~’’ 

My stranger paused in his frenzy, glanced out at me from his obscure 
corner as if he had intended to stun, astonish me with some violent heresy. 
We puffed out slowly, laboriously, from a ‘‘ Halt ” at which in the gathering 
dark and moonshine we had for some while been at a standstill. Never was 
wedding-guest more desperately at the mercy of ancient mariner. 

“Well, one day,” he went on, lifting his voice a little to master th 
resounding heart-beats of our steam-engine—‘‘ one late afternoon, in my 
goal-less wanderings, I had climbed to the summit of a steep grass-grown 
cart-track, winding up dustily between dense, untended hedges. Even then I 
might have missed the house to which it led, for, hair-pin fashion, the track 
_here abruptly turned back on itself, and only a far fainter footpath led on over 
the hill-crest. I might, I say, have missed the house and—and its inmates, 
if I had not heard the musical sound of what seemed like the twangling 
of a harp. This thin-drawn, sweet, tuneless warbling welled over the close 
green grass of the height as if out of space. Truth cannot say whether 
it was of that air or of my own fantasy. Nor did I ever discover what 
instrument, whether of man or Ariel, had released a strain so pure and yet 
so bodiless. 

“I pushed on and found myself in command of a gorse-strewn height, 
a stretch of country that lay a few hundred paces across the steep and 
sudden valley in between. In a V-shaped entry to the left, and sunwards, 
lay an azure and lazy tongue of the sea. And as my eye slid softly thence 
and upwards and along the sharp, green horizon line against the glass- 
clear turquoise of space, it caught the flinty glitter of a square chimney. 
I pushed on, and presently found myself at the gate of a farmyard. 

‘There was but one straw-mow upon its staddles. A few fowls were 
sunning themselves in their dust-baths. White and pied doves preened 
and cooed on the roof of an outbuilding as golden with its lichens as if the 
western sun had scattered its dust for centuries upon the large slate slabs. 
Just that life and the whispering of the wind, nothing more. Yet even at 
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one swift glimpse I seemed to have trespassed upon a peace that had endured | 
for ages ; to have crossed the viewless border that divides time from eternity. 
I leaned, resting, over the gate, and could have remained there for hours, 
lapsing ever more profoundly into the blessed quietude that had stolen 
over my thoughts. : 

‘“ A bent-up woman appeared at the dark entry of a stone shed opposite 
to me, and, shading her eyes, paused in prolonged scrutiny of the stranger. 
At that I entered the gate and, explaining that I had lost my way and was 
tired and thirsty, asked for some milk. She made no reply, but after peering 
up at me, with something between suspicion and apprehension on her 
weather-beaten old face, led me towards the house which lay to the left 
on the slope of the valley, hidden from me till then by plumy bushes of 
tamarisk. 

‘It was a low grave house, grey-chimneyed, its stone walls traversed 
by a deep shadow cast by the declining sun, its dark windows rounded and 
uncurtained, its door wide open to the porch. She entered the house, and 
I paused upon the threshold. A deep unmoving quiet lay within, like that 
of water in a cave renewed by the tide. Above a table hung a wreath of 
wild flowers. To the right was a heavy oak settle upon the flags. A beam of 
sunlight pierced the air of the staircase from an upper window. 

“Presently a dark long-faced gaunt man appeared from within, contem- 
plating me, as he advanced, out of eyes that seemed not so much to fix 
thesintruder as to encircle his image, as the sea contains the distant speck 
of a ship on its wide blue bosom of water. They might have been the eyes 
of the blind; the windows of a house in dream to which the inmate must 
make something of a pilgrimage to look out upon actuality. Then he smiled, 
and the long, dark features, melancholy yet serene, took light upon them, as 
might a bluff of rock beneath a thin passing wash of sunshine. With a 
gesture he welcomed me into the large, dark-flagged kitchen, cool as a cellar, 
airy as a belfry, its sweet air traversed by a long oblong of light out of 
the west. 

“The wide shelves of the painted dresser were laden with crockery. A 
wreath of freshly-gathered flowers hung over the chimney-piece. As we 
entered, a twittering cloud of small birds, robins, hedge-sparrows, chaffinches 
fluttered up a few inches from floor and sill and window-seat, and once 
more, with tiny starry-dark eyes observing me, soundlessly alighted. 

“I could hear the infinitesimal tic-tac of their tiny claws upon the slate. 
My gaze drifted out of the window into the garden beyond, a cavern of 
clearer crystal and colour than that which astounded the eyes of young 
Aladdin. Apart from the twisted garland of wild flowers, the shining metal 
of range and copper candlestick, and the bright-scoured crockery, there was 
no adornment in the room except a rough frame, hanging from a nail in 
the wall, and enclosing what appeared to be a faint patterned fragment of blue 
silk or fine linen. The chairs and table were old and heavy. A low light 
warbling, an occasional skirr of wing, a haze-like drone of bee and fly— 
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these were the only sounds that edged a quiet intensified in its profundity 
by the remote stirrings of the sea. 

“ The house was stilled as by a charm, yet thought within me asked no 
questions; speculation was asleep in its kennel. I sat down to the milk 
and bread, the honey and fruit which the old woman laid out upon the 
table, and her master seated himself opposite to me, now in a low sibilant 
whisper—a tongue which they seemed to understand—addressing himself 
to the birds, and now, as if with an effort, raising those strange grey-green 
eyes of his to bestow a quiet remark upon me. He asked, rather in courtesy 
than with any active interest, a few questions, referring to the world, its 
business and transports—our beautiful world—as an astronomer in the 
small hours might murmur a few words to the chance-sent guest of his 
solitude concerning the secrets of Uranus or Saturn. There is another, 
an inexplorable side to the moon. Yet he said enough for me to gather 
that he, too, was of that small tribe of the aloof and wild to which our 
cracked old word ‘ forsaken ’ might be applied, hermits, clay-matted fakirs, 
and such-like, the snowy birds that play and cry amid mid-oceanic surges, 
the living of an oasis of the wilderness, which share a reality only distantly 
dreamed of by the time-driven, thought-corroded congregations of man. 

‘Yet so narrow and hazardous I somehow realised was the brink of 
fellow-being (shall I call it ?) which we shared, he and I, that again and 
again fantasy within me seemed to hover over that precipice Night knows 
as fear. It was he, it seemed, with that still embracive contemplation of 
his, with that far-away yet reassuring smile, that kept my poise, my balance. 
‘No,’ some voice within him seemed to utter, ‘ you are safe; the bounds 
are fixed ; though hallucination chaunt its decoy, you shall not irretrievably 
pass over. Eat and drink, and presently return to “ life.”’’ And I listened, 
and, like that of a drowsy child in its cradle, my consciousness sank deeper 
and deeper, stilled, pacified, into the dream amid which, as it seemed, 
this soundless house of stone now reared its walls. 

“I had all but finished my meal when I heard footsteps approaching on 
the flags without. The murmur of other voices, distinguishably shrill yet 
guttural, even at a distance, and in spite of the dense stones and beams 
of the house which had blunted their timbre, had already reached me. 
Now the feet halted. I turned my head—cautiously, even perhaps appre- 
hensively—and confronted two figures in the doorway. 

‘‘T cannot now guess the age of my entertainer. These children—for 
children they were in face and gesture and effect, though as to form and 
stature apparently in their last teens—these children were far more 

roblematical. I say ‘ form and stature,’ yet obviously they were dwarfish. 

heir heads were sunken between their shoulders, their hair thick, their 
eyes disconcertingly deep-set. They were ungainly, their features pecu- 
liarly irregular, as if two races from the ends of the earth had in them inter- 
mingled their blood and strangeness, as if rather animal and angel had 
connived in their creation. 
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‘ But if some inward light lay on the still eyes, on the gaunt, sorrowful, 
quixotic countenance that now was fully and intensely bent on mine, 
emphatically that light was theirs also. He spoke to them, they answered 
—in English, my own language, without a doubt : but an English slurred, 
broken, and unintelligible to me, yet clear as bell, haunting, penetrating, 
pining as voice of nix or siren. My ears drank in the sound as an Arab 
parched with desert sand falls on his dried belly and gulps in mouthfuls of 
crystal water. The birds hopped nearer, as if beneath the rod of an 
enchanter. A sweet continuous clamour arose from their small throats. 
The exquisite colours of plume and bosom burned, greened, melted in the 
level sun-ray, in the darker air beyond. 1 

‘A kind of mournful gaiety, a lamentable felicity, such as rings in the 
cadences of an old folk-song, welled into my heart. I was come back to the 
borders of Eden, bowed and outwearied, gazing out of dream into dream, 
homesick, ‘ forsaken.’ 

‘‘ Well, years have gone by,” muttered my fellow-traveller deprecatingly, 
“but I have not forgotten that Eden’s primeval trees and shade. 

‘They led me out, these bizarre companions, a he and a she, if I may 
put it as crudely as my apprehension of them put it to me then. Through 
a broad door they conducted me—if one who leads may be said to be 
conducted—into their garden. Garden! A full mile long, between undis- 
cerned walls, it sloped and narrowed towards a sea at whose dark unfoamed 
blue, even at this distance, my eyes dazzled. Yet how can one call that a 
garden which reveals no ghost of a sign of human arrangement, of human 
slavery, of spade or hoe? 

“Great boulders shouldered up, tessellated, embossed, powdered with 
a thousand various mosses and lichens, between a flowering greenery 
of weeds. Wind-stunted, clear-emerald, lichen-tufted trees smoothed and 
crisped the inflowing airs of the ocean with their leaves and spines, sibilating 
a thin scarce-audible music. Scanty, rank, and uncultivated fruits hung 
close their vivid-coloured cheeks to the gnarled branches. It was the 
harbourage of birds, the small embowering parlour of their house of life, 
under an evening sky, pure and lustrous as a water-drop. It cried 
‘ Hospital’ to the wanderers of the universe. 

“As I look back in ever-thinning, nebulous remembrance, on my two 
companions, hear their voices gutturally sweet and shrill, catch again their 
being, so to speak, I realise that there was a kind of Orientalism in their 
effect. Their instant courtesy was not Western, the smiles that greeted me, 
whenever I turned my head to look back at them, were infinitely friendly, 
yet infinitely remote. So ungainly, so far from our notions of beauty and 
symmetry were their bodies and faces, those heads thrust heavily between 
their shoulders, their disproportioned yet graceful arms and hands, that 
the children in some of our English villages might be moved to stone them, 
while their elders looked on and laughed. 

‘Dusk was drawing near; soon night would come. The colours of the 
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sunset, sucking its extremest dye from every leaf and blade and petal, 
touched my consciousness even then with a vague fleeting alarm. 

“I remember I asked these strange and happy beings, repeating my 
question twice or thrice, as we neared the surfy entry of the valley upon 
whose sands a tiny stream emptied its fresh waters—I asked them if it was 
they who had planted this multitude of flowers, many of a kind utterly 
unknown to me and alien to a country inexhaustibly rich. ‘We wait; we 
wait!’ I think they cried. And it was as if their cry woke echo from the 
green-walled valleys of the mind into which I had strayed. Shall I confess 
that tears came into my eyes as I gazed hungrily around me on the harvest 
of their patience ? 

“ Never was actuality so close to dream. It was not only an unknown 
country, slipped in between these placid hills, upon which I had chanced 
in my ramblings. I had entered for a few brief moments a strange region 
of consciousness. I was treading, thus accompanied, amid a world of wel- 
coming and fearless life—oh, friendly to me !—the paths of man’s imagi- 
nation, the kingdom from which thought and curiosity, vexed scrutiny and 
lust—a lust it may be for nothing more impious than the actual—had prehis- 
torically proved the insensate means of his banishment. ‘ Reality,’ 
* Consciousness’: had he for ‘the time being’ unwittingly, unhappily 
missed his way ? Would he be led back at length to that garden wherein 
cockatrice and basilisk bask, harmlessly, at peace ? 

““T speculate now. In that queer, yes, and possibly sinister, company, 
sinister only because it was alien to me, I did not speculate. In their garden, 
the familiar was become the strange—‘ the strange ’ that lurks in the inmost 
heart, unburdens its riches in trance, flings its light and gilding upon 
love, gives heavenly savour to the intemperate bowl of passion, and is the 
secret of our incommunicable pity. What is yet queerer, these beings were 
evidently glad of my company. They stumped after me (as might yellow men 
after some Occidental quadruped never before seen) in merry collusion of 
nods and wreathed smiles at this perhaps unprecedented intrusion. 

‘“‘ T stood for a moment looking out over the placid surface of the sea. A 
ship in sail hung phantom-like on the horizon. I pined to call my discovery 
to its seamen. The tide gushed, broke, spent itself on the bare boulders. 
I was suddenly cold and alone, and gladly turned back into the garden, 
my companions instinctively separating to let me pass between them. I 
breathed in the rare, almost exotic heat, the tenuous, honeyed, almond- 
laden air of its flowers and birds—gull, mandrake, plover, wagtail, finch, 
robin, which as I half-angrily, half-sadly realised fluttered up in momentary 
dismay only at my presence, the embodied spectre of their enemy, man. 
Man? Then who were these? . . . ; 

“T lost again a way lost early that morning, as I trudged inland at night. 
The dark came, warm and starry. I was tired, dejected, exhausted beyond 
words. That night I slept in a barn and was awakened soon after daybreak 
_ by the crowing of cocks. I went out, dazed and blinking into the sunlight, 
20 
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bathed face and hands in a brook near by, and came to a village before a 
soul was stirring. So I sat under a thrift-cushioned, thorn-crowned wall in a 
meadow, and once more drowsed off and fell asleep. When again I awoke, it 
was ten o’clock. The church clock in its tower knelled out its strokes, and 
I went into an inn for food. 

‘A corpulent, blonde woman, kindly and hospitable, with a face com- 
fortably resembling her own sow’s, that yuffed and nosed in at the open 
door as I sat on my stool, served me with what I called for. 1 described— 
not without some vanishing shame, as if it were a treachery—my farm, its 
whereabouts. 

‘“‘ Her small blue eyes ‘ pigged ’ at me with a fleeting expression which I 
failed to translate. The name of the farm, it appeared, was Trevarras. ‘ And 
did you see any of the Creatures ?’ she asked me in a voice not entirely her 
own. ‘ The Creatures’! I sat back for an instant and stared at her; then 
realised that Creature was the name of my host, and Maria and Christus 
(though here her dialect may have deceived me) the names of my two 
gardeners. She spun an absurd story, so far as I could tack it together and 
make it coherent. Superstitious stuff about this man who had wandered in 
upon the shocked and curious inhabitants of the district and made his home 
at Trevarras —a stranger and pilgrim, a ‘ foreigner,’ it seemed, of few 
words, dubious manners, and both uninformative. 

“Then there was something (she placed her two fat hands, one of them 
wedding-ringed, on the zinc of the bar-counter, and peered over at me, 
as if I were a delectable ‘wash’), then there was something about a 
woman ‘ from the sea.’ In a ‘ blue gown,’ and either dumb, inarticulate, 
or mistress of only a foreign tongue. She must have lived in sin, moreover, 
those pig’s eyes seemed to yearn, since the children were ‘ simple,’ 
‘naturals "—as God intends in such matters. It was useless. One’s stomach 
may sometimes reject the cold sanative aerated water of ‘ the next morning,’ 
and my ridiculous intoxication had left me dry but not yet quite sober. 

“* Anyhow, this she told me, that my blue woman, as fair as flax, had died 
and was buried in the neighbouring churchyard (the nearest to, though 
miles distant from, Trevarras). She repeatedly assured me, as if I might 
otherwise doubt so sophisticated a fact, that I should find her grave there, 
her ‘ stone.’ 

** So indeed I did—far away from the elect, and in a shade-ridden north- 
west corner of the sleepy, cropless acre: a slab, scarcely rounded, of 
granite, with but a name bitten out of the dark rough surface, ‘ Femina 
Creature.” 
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ON BLAKE AS A PROPHET 


By A. CLUTTON-BROCK 


EN have always lost their heads over prophets, and prophets have 
often lost their heads over themselves. The word itself expresses 
a common misunderstanding. The prophet is not a tipster— 

: if he has any power of foretelling, it is only a part of his 
wisdom ; he is a man in whom the universal man speaks, not the lower or 
generic or animal universal, but that higher universal to which individuals 
and societies sometimes attain. You may, of course, disbelieve in it altogether, 
in which case the prophet is to you merely one who talks nonsense; but he 
himself is aware of it when it speaks in him, and it makes him vehement, 
hasty, impatient both of his own medium of language and of all opposition 
or failure to understand. It is to him an absolute which forces him to utter 
that, true always and everywhere ; but he has to express it in human language, 
a medium relative to human wants and human conditions. So his expression 
is always imperfect and cannot be understood except with the goodwill of 
the hearer. This goodwill he demands, not from egotism, but because he 
is uttering the universal, and the refusal of it exasperates him. I have piped 
to you and you have not danced—is always the cry of the prophet. Argument 
he hates and the dialectic of Dons, because his universal is not to be proved, 
its convincing power is in itself. It is the truth which, like beauty, is believed 
when seen ; and, if you will not believe it, that is because you refuse to see or 
hear it. You are like the deaf adder that stoppeth its ears, and you are refusing 
to see your own truth as well as his; you are refusing to find yourself in the 
universal. Who are you, says Whitman, that wanted a book to encourage you 
in your nonsense ? Your nonsense is your private opposition to the universal, 
the obstacle which you set up in yourself to your own wisdom and happiness ; 
and with this the prophet has no patience. He will make no terms with it ; he 
will not attempt a worldly lucidity or even the contrivance of the artist. It 
is not he who speaks but the universal that speaks in him, often beautifully 
but careless even of beauty, finding what human words it can; and men 
must not look this gift-horse in the mouth, must not criticise him, for 
it is not he who speaks as an individual but—my father that speaketh 
in me. 

So many men, whether they stone the prophet or accept him, misunder- 
stand him always; after they have stoned or ignored him, they worship him 
as a magician. In the past he was to them one who foretold the future; now 
they find an equal value in all that he says and does. Any words of his have 
a biblical authority, and he is the one genuine prophet, compared with 
whom all others are impostors. They do not know that the chief reason for 
believing prophets is that they all say the same thing, that this universal of 
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theirs is a real universal, quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus. When 
they assert that their particular prophet has a monopoly of the truth, they 
are depriving him of his chief authority, turning his universal into a par- 
ticular; and this they do because they will not be at the pains to seek the 
universal in his works. It must be recognised by its own quality, and every 
man must recognise it for himself; but they, flinching from the effort of 
recognition, seek a gospel made authentic by the name of its author; the 
prophet has said it and 1t must be true. Sys 

Unfortunately the prophet himself often shares this infirmity and believes 
that he is always a prophet; he becomes a disciple of himself, and sets 
himself above criticism, not from mere egotism and conceit so much as 
because he too flinches from the task of discerning his own universal. 
The prophetic vehemence becomes a habit with him; and he despises the 
artist’s patience and contrivance ; he may even believe that he is a prophet 
because he himself does not clearly understand what he says ; he may mistake 
the automatism, which lies in wait for everyone who constantly practises 
any art, for the universal speaking in him and imperiously snatching at 
language to express itself. 

Now Blake was artist as well as prophet, a great artist in two arts; but 
everything conspired to make him confuse the functions of artist and prophet, 
which indeed are easily confused. A man is helped to understand himself 
by the understanding of others; and Blake had no one to understand him, 
as artist or as prophet. His masters were in the past; his own achievements 
belonged to the future ; he lacked that contemporary education which is best 
worth having. There was no one even for him to talk to, but only a few 
listeners who were not sure that he was sane. As artist, he was a prophet in 
the literal sense ; he did what men were going to do as well as what they had 
done long ago. Naturally he believed that, as artist, he was always right, 
while Reynolds and the other popular ones of his own time were always 
wrong. He had a blood-feud with them, and was in love with his own work ; 
he believed that the universal, which sometimes possessed him, possessed 
him always, because his writing and his drawing were unlike those of other 
men of his time. So he made a myth about himself to express his lack of 


criticism, namely, that his works were dictated to him by an angel, they were | 


not his, and it was not his business to improve or judge them. 

In his own time he was neglected ; but now he is subject to the other kind 
of misunderstanding. He has disciples who are as uncritical of his works as 
he was, for whom he is always prophet, never artist, or rather an infallible 
artist because a prophet. They tell us that, if we enjoy his poems as poems 
or his pictures as pictures, we have not found the key to them. With the key 
of his symbolism we can enter a sanctuary beyond beauty in which the 
secrets of the universe are revealed. But they cannot tell us what these secrets 
are any more than Blake could ; and I would rather believe that he told us all 
he could by the methods proper to a writer, and that the faults of the artist 
are not the virtues of the prophet ; that where in verse that begins beautifully 
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he becomes incoherent, uses catchwords not to be understood except by 
reference to other writings and often not then, he is himself confusing the 
artist with the prophet and making the mistake of his disciples. 

If you are in danger of believing in the magic of Blake, of treating him 
as our pious grandparents treated the Hebrew prophets, you may recover 
your senses by considering his other art; for in that the difference between 
his artistic failures and successes is plain. I myself believe that Blake was the 
greatest master of design among all modern artists, that for the shaping 
imagination you must go back to Tintoret to find his equal. But, whereas in 
poetry he freed himself easily from all influences foreign to his own character 
and genius, in his other art he was free only intermittently and blindly. 
There are two kinds of drawing which I will call rhythmical and construc- 
tional, although, of course, there is rhythm in all good constructional drawing 
and some construction in all good rhythmical drawing. But the difference is 
one of kind, it is the difference between Cimabue and Michelangelo. Cimabue 
expresses himself mainly in rhythm to which the descriptive shapes of things 
are subordinate—it is enough if you can recognise them. Michelangelo’s 
line itself constructs, it tells us how things are made and insists upon their 
functions. It is the line natural to an age eager for consecutive thought ; 
it is, as it were, an arguing line. Now, Blake was by nature, by conviction, by 
habit, a rhythmical draughtsman, and all his best work is rhythmical rather 
than constructive; he is not arguing with us, he is telling us, in line as in 
words. It is enough for him if we can recognise his shapes for what they 
are; he expresses his real content in the sway of lines, as if it were a dance 
or a gesture, and he is most at his ease when his shapes are like flames blown 
in the wind, almost transformed by his own emotion. And yet he was not 
often at his ease in drawing, for all his life he was, like Fuseli, haunted by the 
ghost of Michelangelo, whose actual works he had never seen. Even he was 
subdued by the prestige of a master whose method was poison to his genius. 
In poetry he could be inspired by the past art of his own country, and 
in his earliest poems alone does he speak for a few words, in the language of 
his time. ‘‘ And Phebus fired my vocal rage”; but his drawings are infested 
by formule taken second-hand from Michelangelo. It is only now and then, 
in the decorations to books which he printed himself, in the magnificent 
woodcuts for Thornton’s Pastorals, in some of the Dante illustrations, that 
he quite frees himself from a pretence of constructional drawing. If you ~ 
would excel in that, you must study the particular fact passionately, you 
must get your construction from the fact, not from your own mind; but 
Blake, like so many imitators of Michelangelo, did not study the 
fact; he gives us a pretence of constructional drawing in formule often 
struggling to be rhythmical and failing because they are formule of con- 
struction. There he is like St. Paul, who sometimes spoils matter that should 
be prophetic with a pretence of Greek dialectic, who makes a bad argument 
for the Resurrection out of an image. Even in his most famous design, the 
Morning Stars of the Book of Job, the rhythm of the wings and garments is 
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cramped by the drawing, anatomical without freshness, of the bodies. 
Compare this with the last drawing but one of the series, where rhythm is 
master of all, and you will see how Blake, even in his great maturity, only 
practised his true method by accident, and when there was no association to 
mislead him ; the nude was a snare to him, and seldom could he find a method 
of his own for it. Often he was merely an inferior Fuseli; and bits of Fuseli 
obtrude even in his finer works. Nothing could be more tiresome than the 
drawing of some of his faces, and no one could for a moment suppose that 
- there was any prophetic infallibility in these failures ; they are as dull as late 
Roman sculpture or the efforts of Reynolds in the grand style. 

But, if Blake is not infallible as a draughtsman, he is not infallible at all ; 
for he himself would sometimes claim infallibility in all his works; by the 
common infirmity of prophets, when they cease to be prophetic, he assumed 
a status different from that of the artist, and so was induced to set down 
whatever came into his mind, as if an angel were dictating to him or he had 
command of the pencil of the Holy Ghost. But the artist and the prophet are 
both what they are by effort not by status ; if they rely on status they become 
bores or charlene and that is true of all human beings, of Blake no less 
than of Habakkuk. If ever he seems to have written nonsense, then we must 
take it to be nonsense until we find sense in it; we must pay no heed if we 
are told that the seeming nonsense is symbolism. 

Even in his finest poems we must not assume a clearer purpose than we 
find. Take, for instance, the third verse of the ‘Tiger : . 


And what shoulder, and what art, 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart ? 
And when thy heart began to beat, 

What dread hand ? and what dread feet ? 


We may persuade ourselves that there is some peculiar virtue in the two 
broken questions of the last line; but the original draft of the poem* 
proves that Blake did not at first mean them to be broken questions at all. 
‘They were continued in the next stanza : 


Could fetch it from the furnace deep 
And in thy horrid ribs dare steep 
In the well of sanguine woe, etc. 


Blake seeing, what was obvious, that this did not promise well and was 
leading nowhere, gave it up and changed the punctuation of the preceding 
stanza which had run simply—‘‘ What dread hand and what dread feet ” 
—to its’ present form, so as to finish off the stanza to the eye, if not 
to the mind. 


* The original draft is given in the excellent Oxford edition of Blake’s Poetical Works, 
published by Mr. Milford, and edited by Mr. ¥ohn Sampson, at the price, in 1913, of 1s. 6d. 
net. In spite of the price, it is the most complete edition of the poems, and contains all the 
shorter Prophetic Books, including the French Revolution, with extracts from the longer ones 
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It is a masterful way out of a difficulty, but it takes the risk that we shall 
ask what the dread hand and feet are there to do? The original draft tells us— 
to fetch the tiger’s heart from the furnace deep ; but in the poem as we know 
it we may guess for ourselves, and there is no answer. This is not the dark 
sublimity of the prophet, but the wilfulness of the poet, who, having hit upon 
a fine sounding line, prefers it to sense. (There is also another reading which 
may come from Blake himself—“ What dread hand forged thy dread feet?” 
It is not ‘“‘ prophetic,” but it does make sense.) 

It does not matter much, for the rhythm of the poem carries one through 
obscurities of detail; but the broken questions are not an added beauty or 
sublimity, they are merely Blake’s way out of a difficulty that may beset 
any poet. 

So I come, gradually and cautiously, to the Prophetic Books themselves, 
and to my contention that they too are to be judged, like the works of the 
Hebrew Prophets, as literature, since they were written for men to read. 
We must make a reasonable allowance for all mystics; they try to say what 
is very hard to say, what they have seen as in a glass darkly. If you think them 
worth reading at all, you believe that they are concerned with a reality men 
do not perceive naturally and immediately with the senses, a reality that we 
are aware of, if at all, only by hints and whispers. There are no commonly 
accepted sense-data for this reality, upon which we can reason as we can 
reason about the movements of the stars. Men are most fully aware of it 
when they are in an exalted state of mind—a state which expresses itself in 
images rather than in syllogisms. You may say, of course, that this state of 
mind is ‘“‘ purely subjective ” and therefore only of artistic value; but the 
mystic himself denies that. He believes that he is aware of a reality not 
himself, though himself is a part of it; and aware of it, not by the normal use 
of the senses, but by a more immediate perception of the spirit. He knows it, 
perhaps, through sense perceptions, but by means of a faculty beyond them ; 
he knows it with the whole of himself, that self which is not often enougn of 
a unity to attain to this kind of knowledge. This you too must believe, or at 
least not refuse to believe, if you are to take him seriously ; but the mystic, 
even if he does speak to us of an independent reality, speaks with a personal 
‘expression of his own, like the artist. Lao-tsze has put it better than anyone : 
“It is the way of Heaven not to speak, but it knows how to obtain an answer.” 
When he says Heaven he implies an independent reality; but men make 
other men aware of it by the answer they give to it, and this answer is personal 
to them. 

So a man must convince us of his experience of this Heaven, this reality 
not perceived by the senses, by his own expression of it, his own answer. 
He must say what moves us by the ordinary means of expression; he must 
not pretend that he has a secret to tell us which we can understand only if 
he will play his game with his counters, his symbols, and allegories. If he has 
seen heaven, then it knows how to obtain an answer from him, exoteric in 
its power if esoteric in its meaning, and leading men into its meaning by its 
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power. The power is in the answer, if the meaning is in the heaven he has 
seen, and that heaven is to be known by its fruits. 

You must, of course, read a mystic with attention ; but you should be able 
to gather his meaning as you read; it is to be found in each sentence and in 
the whole of each work, not by reference to some other work; for it is the 
mark of a bad writer not to be able to say what he has to say in the sentence 
he is writing, to give us always jam yesterday, or jam to-morrow, but never 
jam to-day. Yet that is what the Blake-fanatics offer us in the Prophetic 
Books. You cannot understand this unless you know that the key to it is 
in that. You must grasp Blake’s “‘ system ” if you are to profit by him. 
They are like the Gnostics for whom nothing in the Gospels meant what it 
seemed to mean ; they alone could give you the key to Christ’s inner meaning. 

Master Eckhart says that the eternal birth which God the father bore and 
bears unceasingly in eternity is now born in time and in human nature. 
‘“« St. Augustine says this birth is always happening. But, if it happen not in 
me, what does it profit me ? What matters is that it shall happen in me.” 
So what matters for the mystic, and his readers, is that the eternal truth shail 
happen and be expressed in him, in his actual words. We must not be told 
that we can find it by turning from one work to another and by piecing them 
all together. He must utter it sentence by sentence, and it must happen in 
his sentences, with pain and labour perhaps, but still here and now and in 
these very words. 

In Blake’s Prophetic Books sometimes it happens and sometimes it does 
not, and often Blake by his very method seems to prevent it from happening. 
He has the weakness of many mystics, the desire for a vast geometrical 
system equivalent to the reality he believes himself to be aware of. Such 
a system, if once a man will abandon his mind to it, can unroll itself almost 
automatically, like a fugue. But many fugues are empty of content; they 
persuade the composer that he is saying something with the mechanical 
inevitability of their form ; and they may also persuade the hearer. It is the 

very mechanism that prevents him from saying anything and the hearer from 
seeing its emptiness. We do not yet understand that automatism of the mind 
which can produce form without content so easily; the automatism of 
improvisation in many arts, which you find in some cubist pictures, in much 
music, and in Prophetic Books of all ages, especially in the Bible. Blake 
himself speaks of it, with seeming inconsistency, in his preface to ferusalem: 
‘When this verse was first dictated to me, I considered a monotonous 
cadence like that used by Milton and Shakespeare, and all writers of English 
Blank Verse, derived from the modern bondage of Riming, to be a necessary 
and indispensable part of verse. But I soon found that in the mouth of a true 
Orator such monotony was not only awkward but as much a bondage as rime 
itself. I therefore have produced a variety in every line, both of cadences and 
number of syllables. Every word and every letter is studied and put into its 
fit place.” You may ask how there could be this choice and study where the 
verse was dictated; but Blake means, no doubt, to describe a process of 
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writing half-conscious and half-unconscious, as a composer might choose to 
write a fugue and then let it write itself. We may use Sheridan’s words of this 
method : ‘‘ Easy writing makes damned hard reading”; and Jerusalem is 
not easy to read. 

Yet it contains great passages and ideas, of which Messrs. Maclagan and 
Russell give a very clear account in their edition of it. Like all the great 
mystics, Blake was a foreteller of the discoveries of modern psychology; he 
knew the evils of “ suppression ”—Sooner murder an infant in its cradle than 
nurse unacted desires—and his story, in so far as there is one, is the story of 
the human mind in its effort to reach unity, not by suppression but by 
‘ sublimation.”’ Yet it seems to me that his ideas often lost their way in the 
myth which he made about them; it is like allegorical painting in which there 
is a conflict between the allegory and the people and things represented, and 
a sacrifice of one conflicting element to the other. In Blake’s story you have 
to remember that the characters are not men and women but different parts 
or faculties of the human mind; this requires a kind of double attention fatal 
in itself to the experience of a work of art, a double attention like that some- 
times demanded by symphonic poems, in which you have to remember the 
story while you are listening to the music. If you are writing about the 
faculties of the human mind it must be best, both for yourself and for your 
readers, to call them by their names and to see them as themselves; so will 
you think most clearly and so will the reader understand most easily. 

The subject-matter of Ferusalem is really philosophy and psychology, and 
it is better expressed in the prose sentences of the Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell than in myth. This should be read first by those who wish to understand 
Blake’s ideas. Like Nietzsche, he went ‘‘ beyond good and evil.’’ Good 
according to the religious, he says, is the passive that obeys reason ; evil is the 
active that springs from energy; but for Blake himself the conflict between 
this active and passive is the real evil; it is what makes men prefer dreams 
to reality. By the Marriage of Heaven and Hell he means the reconciliation 
of reason and energy and the destruction of the delusive, dreamer’s, 
sense of a sin which yet allures. He who desires but acts not breeds 
pestilence. If the fool would persist in his folly he would become wise. 
The pride of the Peacock is the glory of God. Exuberance is beauty. 
Energy is eternal delight. “‘ Those who restrain Desire,” he says, “ do so 
because theirs is weak enough to be restrained ; and the restrainer or Reason 
usurps its place and governs the unwilling.” To Blake Christ means the 
harmonious man in whom desire is master, and uses reason as an instrument. 
From this follows his belief, which is the belief underlying all religion, that 
true, supreme and harmonious desire is for reality, and that from it alone can 
reality be discovered. ‘“‘ Everything possible to be believed is an image of the 
truth.” But, of course, belief to Blake means real belief, belief of the whole 
self, belief that is acted upon, not the acceptance of anything on authority. 
“ T asked—Does a firm persuasion that a thing is so, make it so ? He replied— 
All poets believe that it does, and in ages of imagination this firm hee 
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removed mountains; but many are not capable of a firm persuasion of 
anything.” Firm persuasion is that unity of the self which, for Blake as for all 
mystics, is salvation. 

Blake is united to Christianity by his mystical doctrine of forgiveness ; 
that is what makes him one of the great designers or creators of Christianity, 
those who know what Christ himself meant, in whom his passion is born 
anew, and to whom his theology is natural truth. This doctrine expresses 
itself in Blake’s poetry without symbol; we need no key to understand it, 
and, whenever it possesses him, it lifts him to its own height and clearness. 
The evil of unforgivingness, to him, is in the remembrance of sin which 
keeps the sin itself alive : 


To record the sin for a reproach, to let the Sun go down 

In a remembrance of the sin, is a woe and a horror, 

A brooder of an evil day, and a Sun rising in blood. 

Come then, O Lamb of God, and take away the remembrance of sin. 


That is so, whether a man remembers the sin of others or his own; and he 
who remembers the sin of others will remember his own. The sense of sin 
comes of the conflict between reason and desire ; what we have to do is to end 
that conflict and attain to supreme desire and firm persuasion ; thinking of the 
conflict only perpetuates it. The religion of Jesus was for Blake freedom from 
the past, and we attain to it by forgetting the sins of others; then we can 
forgive, and forget, our own past selves. Hence his doctrine that Jesus, the 
child of desire, was born in the forgiveness of sin; and the most beautiful 
passage in Ferusalem is the forgiveness of Mary by Joseph and her song that 
follows, ‘“‘ O Forgiveness and Pity and Compassion ! If I were pure I should 
never have known Thee: If I were unpolluted I should never have glorified 
thy Holiness, or rejoiced in thy great Salvation.” There is the same doctrine 
in the last section of the Everlasting Gospel, and it runs all through the 
Songs of Innocence and Experience. God Himself for Blake, as for Christ, 
is, by the very logic of the idea God, He who pities and forgives, He who 
blots out the past; the divine energy pours itself out in pity and forgiveness, 
making life and growth and beauty out of sin itself, justifying even evil, 
since, by the forgiving and forgetting of it, it is changed into a good more 
subtle, more entrancing, more assured of an infinite increase than any pure 
good that needs no change or forgiveness. 

In his expressions of this doctrine Blake rises above all our poets by reason 
of the richness of his mastered content. He is simpler and deeper, more 
passionate and more philosophic, and attains in art to that harmony which 
he foretells in life. When I think of it, I am in danger myself of seeing in him 
the one prophet, the one poet, the infallible. I am sure, at least, that he will 
seem greater through all the new discoveries and enlarged experience of 
posterity. 


———— 
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SHELLEY AND HIS PUBLISHERS 


(With Some New Letters +) 
By ROGER INGPEN 


HELLEY’S transactions with his publishers were numerous; the 
books of no great English poet, and certainly none whose literary 
career at the most extended for not more than thirteen years, 
can have borne the names of so many separate firms. Until he 

placed his poems in the hands of the Olliers, almost every book was 
issued by a new publisher. Every one of his works was a failure, and 
only one went into a second edition; his wide fame as a poet was entirely 
posthumous. Although none of Shelley’s publishers was sufficiently inter- 
ested to repeat the experience of issuing a second book by him, he was not 
discouraged by this want of sympathy. He continued until the end to write 
and to print his works at his own expense, and, if possible, to find publishers 
for them. In the absence of a publisher he issued them himself. He began 
and ended by verse-writing, but in the interval his work was varied enough, 
comprising novels, drama, philosophy, satire, religious polemics, and 
politics. In recalling some facts connected with Shelley’s literary enterprises 
a curious repetition of names and incidents will be noticeable. There were 
two separate publishers of the name of Stockdale with whom he treated, 
one in Pall Mall and the other in Dublin. There was an Eton and an Eaton, 
the former a printer in Dublin, and the latter the publisher of the Third 
Part of Paine’s Age of Reason, on behalf of whom Shelley wrote his Letter 
to Lord Ellenborough. Stockdale, of Pall Mall, and Munday, of Oxford, both 
listened with astonishment to his unrestrained conversation on matters of 
_ religion, and endeavoured to lead him into an orthodox frame of mind. His 
boyish appearance and engaging enthusiasm undoubtedly made a strong 
appeal to them. There was a prolonged similarity in the fate of some of his 
early productions. Practically the whole edition of the Victor and Cazire 
volume was destroyed at the author’s request, and The Necessity of Atheism 
and the Letter to Lord Ellenborough shared a like fate, though without 
Shelley’s consent. 
In the year 1809 Shelley and his cousin, Tom Medwin, wrote a poem in 
the style of Scott’s narrative verse on The Wandering Few. It was sent to 
Scott’s publisher, Ballantyne, of Edinburgh, who replied that it was “ better 
suited to the character and liberal feelings of the English than the bigoted 
spirit ’ which the writer declared “‘ yet pervades many cultivated minds in 
this country. Even Walter Scott is assailed on all hands at present by our 
Scotch spiritual and evangelical magazines and institutions for having 
promulgated atheistical doctrines with The Lady of the Lake.” This astonishing 
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statement was evidently an excuse for declining The Wandering Few, which 
found no publisher during Shelley’s lifetime. He was, however, at that date 
busily occupied with his novel Zastrozzi, which he offered to Longmans. 
He may have been drawn to that firm as the publishers of a romance, which 
he is said to have admired and indeed to have imitated in Zastrozzi, entitled 
Zofloya, or the Moor, by Mrs. Byron, or Charlotte Dacre, better known by 
her pseudonym, Rosa Malilda. Although rejected by Longmans, Zastroz21 
was published while Shelley was still at Eton by another Paternoster Row 
firm, Wilkie and Robinson. We are told that the young author received 
£40 or £50 for the book, apparently the only money he ever earned by his 
pen, which sum he spent in providing a farewell banquet to twelve of his 
schoolfellows. 

There is a tradition that Shelley’s grandfather, Sir Bysshe, paid for the 
printing at Horsham of some of the boy’s earliest writings, but apparently 
none of these efforts has survived. Local printing offices seem to have had 
an attraction for Shelley ; we shall see later that he printed books at Dublin, 
Barnstaple, Oxford, Leghorn, and Pisa. 

Shelley’s selection of Worthing, rather than Horsham, for his next venture 
may have been determined by his desire for secrecy. He made a selection of 
seventeen poems by himself and his sister Elizabeth with the title of Original 
Poetry by Victor and Cazire, and put it into the hands of C. and W. Phillips, 
of Worthing. A daughter of the printer, “ an intelligent, brisk young woman,” 
was the active member of the firm, with whom Shelley was on very good 
terms. Shelley took great interest in the technical side of the business, and 
spent hours in the printing office learning typesetting. Some months 
later when at Oxford he had occasion to find a printer for his pamphlet, 
The Necessity of Atheism, he again resorted to Messrs. Phillips, who both 
printed and added their names to the tract. When Shelley got into trouble 
in connection with The Necessity, his father’s solicitors drafted a letter 
warning the printers of an impending prosecution, and recommending them 
not to proceed with the printing of any manuscripts that they might have 
by Shelley. Apparently the letter was never sent, and no prosecution was 
instituted against the printers, as Munday, the Oxford bookseller, who had 
been an unwilling agent in selling the pamphlet, sent a similar warning 
to them. 

Before the printing of the Original Poetry of Victor and Cazire was com- 
pleted, Shelley called on J. J. Stockdale, a publisher in Pall Mall, and 
persuaded him to publish the volume. Stockdale was a man with a doubtful 
past, who had issued a good deal of verse on commission for obscure verse- 
writers, besides the scandalous Memoirs of Harriette Wilson. In later years 
he described, in Stockdale’s Budget, a curious publication which is to be seen 
in the British Museum, how he received 1480 copies of the Original Poetry, 
and how he discovered, after some of them had been sent out to the press, 
that the volume contained a poem by M. G. Lewis. On inviting Shelley to 
explain this circumstance, the poet “‘ expressed the warmest resentment 
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at the imposition practised upon him by the coadjutor,” 
Stockdale to destroy all the Cae eee plvsthres a onan 
known to have survived. In the meantime Stockdale had undertaken to 
revive and publish Shelley’s second novel, St. Irvyne : or, the Rosicrucian. 
The author’s expectation to get at least £60 for this romance from Robinson, 
a ernie of Zastrozzi, was not realised, as the terms arranged with 

tockdale were that the book should be published at the author’s expense. 
The publisher mournfully recorded the fact some years later that the romance 
did not sell, and that he was never paid for the printer’s bill. While Sz. 
Irvyne was going through the press Shelley used to call at Stockdale’s shop. 
The publisher became alarmed at the tone of Shelley’s conversation, and, 
in the hope that his intentions would be well received, he communicated his 
suspicions to Shelley’s father. Mr. ‘Timothy Shelley, however, only snubbed 
Stockdale for his pains. Shelley was furious at the interference, and all hopes 
of obtaining a settlement of his bill vanished. 

When Mr. Timothy Shelley took his son up to Oxford in October, 1810, 
he called with him at the shop of Munday & Slatter, the booksellers, 
where he advised him to get his supplies of books and stationery. Then, 
turning to the bookseller, he said, “‘ My son here has a literary turn, he is 
already an author, and do pray indulge him in his printing freaks.” A month 
later Shelley took some of his verses to Munday, who agreed to publish them 
His friend Hogg saw the proofs and, ridiculing their intended sincerity, 
suggested that with some corrections they would make burlesque poetry. 
Shelley somewhat reluctantly agreed, and the verses were altered to fit the 
title of The Posthumous Verses of Margaret Nicholson, edited by her nephew, 
John Fitzvictor. The lady in question was a mad washerwoman, who had 
attempted the life of George III. in 1786, and was in 1810 still an inmate of 
Bedlam, though nominally dead as far as the world was concerned. 

The fictitious nephew Fitzvictor was apparently a son of the Victor who 
had but recently collaborated with the peccant Cazire. When Shelley 
informed the bookseller that he had changed his mind about publishing, 
and showed him the altered verses, Munday was so pleased with the 
idea that he offered to publish the book on his own account, promising 
secrecy and as many gratis copies as might be required. The book was issued 
as a bold quarto, and it became the fashion, says Hogg, among gownsmen to 
be seen reading it in the High Street, ‘‘ as a mark of nice discernment of a 
delicate and fastidious taste in poetry and the very criterion of a choice 
spirit.’’ Shelley was frequently in Munday & Slatter’s shop, where he was 
in the habit of talking on his favourite subjects. The booksellers, like Stock- 
dale, became uneasy at the tone of his conversation and endeavoured to 
reason with him. Failing to make any impression, they persuaded him 
to meet a Mr. Hobbes, for whom they afterwards published a poetical work 
called The Widower. Mr. Hobbes undertook “‘ to analyse Shelley’s arguments, 
and endeavoured to refute them philosophically.” But Shelley was not 
convinced ; he declined to reply in writing to Mr. Hobbes’ arguments, and 
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declared that he would rather meet any or all of the dignitaries of the Church 
than one philosopher. If Mr. Hobbes’ arguments were no better than his 
verses, Shelley was fully justified in his objections. Mr. Slatter, who has left 
a record of these facts, tells us that when some months later Shelley strewed 
the windows and counters of Munday’s shop with copies of The Necessity 
of Atheism, which he had caused to be printed by his Worthing friends the 
Phillips, he instructed their shopman to sell the pamphlet as fast as he could 
at a charge of sixpence each. The result was magical. Mr. Walker, Fellow 
of New College, dropped into the shop and examined the tract and drew the 
booksellers’ attention to its dangerous tendency. They resolved to destroy 
the copies, and promptly made a bonfire of them in the back kitchen. 
Shelley’s expulsion from the University followed in due course. 

Shelley’s activities in Dublin, in February and March, 1812, made it 
necessary for him to employ a printer, or printers, for his two pamphlets, 
An Address to the Irish People and Proposals for an Association of Philan- 
thropists, but neither of these tracts bore the name of a publisher, and there 
are no details forthcoming of the circumstances connected with their pro- 
duction. Shelley, however, placed a collection of his poems in the hands of a 
firm of Dublin printers, Messrs. R. and J. Stockdale, but they refused to 
proceed with the book until they were paid, and it was never issued. ‘The 
manuscript was recovered after Shelley left Dublin, and remained unprinted 
for seventy years, until Professor Dowden included some selections from it 
in his Life of Shelley. 

I can find no record of when or how Shelley first met Thomas Hookham, 
but his earliest published letter to him, July 29th, 1812, was evidently 
preceded by others that have not been preserved. Hookham’s Library was an 
old-established business in Old Bond Street, and about the year 1811 Thomas 
Hookham the younger and his brother Edward started publishing on 
their own account at their father’s address. They issued the second edition 
of Peacock’s The Genius of the Thames and The Philosophy of Melancholy, 
and Hogg’s novel, Memories of Prince Alexy Haimatoff, of which Shelley 
subsequently wrote a review. Shelley sent Thomas Hookham copies of his 
Letter to Lord Ellenborough, which he had printed at Barnstaple, but the 
tract shared the same fate as The Necessity of Atheism, and was destroyed by 
the printer as a dangerous publication. One copy was preserved by Hookham, 
the only one now known to exist; it is in the Bodleian Library. In March, 
1813, when Shelley was in Dublin for the second time, he sent Hookham the 
manuscript of Queen Mab, and added that he was preparing the notes to 
be printed with the poem, which was to be long, philosophical, and anti- 
Christian. “ Do not,” he said, “ let the title-page be printed before the body 
of the poems. I have a motto to introduce from Shakespeare and a preface. 
I shall expect no success. Let only 250 copies be printed in a small neat 
quarto, on fine paper, and so as to catch the aristocrats. They will not read 
it, but their sons and daughters may.”’ Nothing further seems to be known 


about the printing of the poem. It was issued as a small octavo, witha title- | 
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page bearing the name of Shelley as author as well as printer, and the address 
of his father-in-law, 23 Chapel Street, Grosvenor Square. The late Mr. 
Edward Hookham, Thomas Hookham’s . nephew, stated that Queen Mab 
was the cause of Shelley’s quarrel with Hookham. A coolness was certainly 
evident between the poet and the publisher after Shelley came to London in 
1813. Queen Mab may have been placed in the printer’s hands before 
Hookham saw the notes, and when he saw them he probably declined to go 
on with the book or allow it to bear his name. But Shelley’s connection with 
Hookham, which previous to this rupture had been friendly, was not entirely 
severed, for Hookham’s imprint, with Ollier’s, appears on T'he History of a Six 
Week’s Tour, 1817. ‘Thomas Hookham was a cultivated and well-read man 
and the author of an anonymous little record of foreign travel which he under- 
took during the same year as Shelley’s visit to the Continent, and published 
as A Walk through Switzerland in September, 1816. He is said to have 
written the Shelley Memorials, which is described on the title-page as by 
Lady Shelley, the wife of Shelley’s son. Thomas Hookham’s brother, Edward, 
was the friend and correspondent of Thomas Love Peacock, whose letters to 
him have been lately printed. 

The Vindication of Natural Diet, Shelley’s vegetarian tract, was reprinted 
in 1813 from one of the notes to Queen Mab. As the text of the pamphlet 
differs in some respects from that as given with the poem, it is evident that 
Shelley was responsible for the reprint, which was issued by J. Calow, a 
medical bookseller in Soho. Nothing, however, is known of the circumstances 
connected with the publication of this tract, and there are no references to it 
in Shelley’s published correspondence. 

John Murray was not one of Shelley’s publishers, but he had some corre- 
spondence in 1816 with the Great Cham of Albemarle Street. In his first 
letter he described himself as ‘‘ a total stranger” and offered Murray the 
publication of Alastor, of which he had printed 250 copies at his own expense. 
The offer was declined, and the book was subsequently published by two 
firms, Baldwin, Craddock & Joy, of Paternoster Row, and Carpenter & Son; 
of Old Bond Street. In the summer of that year Shelley was in Switzerland 
with Byron, who requested him to correct and see through the press the 
third canto of Childe Harold and The Prisoner of Chillon. Shelley brought 
the MS. of the Childe with him to England, and when he saw Murray he 
reminded him that he wished to see the proofs. From a later letter it 
appears that Murray announced the poems without sending the proofs to 
Shelley, who at once wrote urging him to carry out Byron’s request. 

The names of the Olliers, Shelley’s last publishers, first appear on the 
title-page of his Hermit of Marlow pamphlet, A Proposal for Putting Reform 
to the Vote throughout the Kingdom, 1817. ‘This tract must have been one of 
the first publications of Charles and James Ollier to bear their imprint, for 
they commenced business at 3 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, in the 
year 1817. The Ollier family was of French descent, but they had been 
settled in the West of England for many years. Charles Ollier, Shelley’s 
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correspondent in his negotiations with the firm, was born at Bath in 1788, 
came up to London and entered a banking house. At an early age he showed 
a liking for literature, and developed a taste for collecting and reading old 
books. He subsequently became an author and the friend of authors, among 
whom was Leigh Hunt, who probably introduced him to Shelley. Ollier and 
Hunt were both devoted to the theatre and to music. Hunt addressed his 
verses, ‘“ A Thought on Music : suggested by a Private Concert, May 13th, 
1815,” to Ollier, who published some volumes of Hunt’s poetry. One of the 
earliest of the Olliers’ publications was Keats’s first volume of Poems, 1817. 
The book, unhappily, was not well received, and Keats, who attributed its 
want of success to the neglect of his publishers, took his next volume, 
Endymion, to another firm. The Olliers published besides Lamb’s works in 
two volumes, 1818, and Ollier’s own stories, Altham and His Wife and Inesilla, 
ali of which are mentioned in the letters printed below. Shelley followed 
up his pamphlet with a more ambitious venture, namely, Laon and Cythna, 
which he printed at his own expense, and arranged for it to be published 
jointly by Sherwood, Neeby, & Jones, and the Olliers. Before the book was 
published, but after some copies had been sent out, Ollier discovered in the 
poem certain passages which he regarded as too frank for circulation, 
at least by his hands. Shelley agreed, though not without some vigorous 
protests, to tone down the offending expressions, and the book was issued, 
withthe names of the Olliers alone, as The Revolt of Islam. 'The correspond- 
ence relating to this and other matters has been published, but the 
following letters to Ollier have not, so far as I am aware, been printed, except 
portions of the first and last. Ollier apparently kept all the letters that 
he received from Shelley, but when Mrs. Shelley asked for the use of them, 
he declined on the score that they were valuable to him and he had been 
offered no money. 

To conclude these remarks on Ollier, it may be mentioned that he also 
published for Shelley The Cenci, second edition (1821), Rosalind and Helen 
(1819), Prometheus Unbound (1820), Epipsychidion (1821), and Hellas (1822). 
He also issued a publication called Olliers’ Literary Miscellany (1820), to 
which Peacock contributed an essay on Poetry. This essay prompted Shelley 
to write as a reply his eloquent Defence of Poetry, which was intended for a 
later issue, but the first was the only number issued. The Olliers abandoned 
publishing in 1822, the year of Shelley’s death. Their want of success was 


attributed to a lack of business capacity on the part of the partners and 
insufficient capital. 


To CHARLES OLLIER. 


[Great Marlow], 
March 14, 1817. 
Dear Sir,—Be so kind as to let the Books I ordered (so far as you have 


completed them) to be sent together with my prints immediately—by the 


Marlow Coach. 


——— 
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Mr. Hunt has, I believe, commissioned you to get me a proof impression 
of a print done from a drawing by Harlowe of Lord Byron: I said that it 
should be framed in oak, but I have changed my mind and wish it to be 
finished in black. 

How does the pamphlet sell ? 

Dear sir, yours very truly, 
P. B. SHELLEY. 

Send in addition Mawe’s Gardening Calendar. 


Marlow, 
April 23, 1817. 
Mr. Shelley requests Messrs. Ollier will have the goodness to send the 
books and the little pictures as soon as they can. - 


In great haste, 
Bagni di Lucca, 
June 28, 1818. 
Dear Sir,—I write simply to request you to pay ten pounds on my 
account to a person who will call on you, and on no account to mention my 
name. If you have no money of mine still pay it at all events and cash the 
enclosed at the bank. 
Ever most truly yours, 
P, B. SHELLEY. 
The person will bring a note without date signed A. B. _ 
It is of so great consequence that this note should be paid that I hope if 
there is any mistake with Brookes you will pay it for me, and if you have 
none of mine in your hands, that you will rely on my sending it you by return 
of Post. 
[Postmark] F. P. O., Se[p.] 1, 1818. 
Dear S1r,—Oblige me by honouring a draft of £20 that will be presented 
to you signed A. B. If there should be any mistake with the bankers it shall 
be rectified by return of Post, but I earnestly intreat you to pay the draft. 
Of course these letters are put to my account. 
Sir, yours very truly, 
. Percy B. SHELLEY. 
I had just sealed my other letter when I discovered the necessity of writing 
again. 
Probably August 20 to 24, 1819. 
Dear Sir,—Yesterday evening came your parcel, which seems to have 
been above a year on its voyage. Be good enough to write soon, instantly, 
about my books, etc., and how the eclogue* sells, and whether you wish to 


*Rosalind and Helen. 
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continue to publish for me. J have no inclination to change unless you wish 
it, as your neglect might give me reason to suppose. I have only had time to 
look at Lamb’s works, but Altham and Endymion are both before me. 

I have two works of some length, one of a very popular character, read 
for the press. . 

Be good enough to pay for me seven pounds to Mr. Hunt. 

With best wishes for your literary and all other success. 


I am, yours truly, 
P. B. SHELLEY. 


Pray send a copy of my Poem or anything which I may hereafter publish 
to Mr. Keats with my best regards.* ; 

Accept my thanks for Altham and His Wife: I have no doubt that the 
pleasure in store for me this evening will make me desire the company of 
their cousin Jnestlla. 


Postmark May 30, 1820. 


Pray tell me—are there any differences between you and Mr. Hunt, and 
if so, do they regard the advance either made or proposed to be made to 
him on my quitting England ? 

You know I pledged myself to you to see all right [on] that subject, and if 
any dispute should have arisen without giving me an opportunity of arrang- 
ing it, I have reason to think myself slighted—I imagine you cannot mistake 
the motives which suggest this question. Mrs. Shelley is now transcribing 
for me the little poems to be printed at the end of Prometheus; they will be 
sent in a post or two. 


Pisa, 
April 30, 1820. 

Dear S1R,—I observe that an editionot The Cenci is advertised as published 
in Paris by Galignani.+ This, though a piracy both upon the author and the 
publisher, is a proof of an expectation of a certain demand for sale that 
probably will soon exhaust the small edition I sent you. In your reprint you 
will be guided of course by the apparent demand. I send a list of errata; 
the incorrectness of the forms of typography, etc., which are considerably 
numerous, you will be so obliging as to attend to yourself. I cannot describe 
the trouble I had with the Italian printer. 

I request you to give me an immediate answer to the questions of my last 
letters. Reynell the printer has sent in his account for the Six Weeks’ Tour, 
which of course I counted upon to pay from the profits—and I therefore 
suspend my answer until I receive yours and Hookham’s accounts. I do 
not particularly care about an account item by item. I only wish to possess 


* Shelley had cancelled here “If I should say when I have read it that I admire 
Endymion he probably.” 
+ This edition was never published. 
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a general idea of our mutual situations in regard to profit and loss—and this 
will be afforded by your reply to my late letters, which I reiterate my request 
that you will be good enough to attend to. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gisborne, my particular friends, are now on the point of 
leaving Italy; they will call on you; and any politeness in your power to 
them I shall regard as a particular favour to myself. Be kind enough to 
present them with copies of whatever I have published. They only propose 
to stay in England a few weeks. 3 

I beg you to send me all the abuse. 


Dear Sir, 
Your obliged faithful Servt., 


Percy B. SHELLEY. 
Address Pisa. 


I have just heard from Mr. Hunt, who tells me that you propose publishing 
Peter Bell. This I have no objection to provided my name is entirely 
suppressed, not that I am not ready to answer to anything that it contains, 
but that I think it a trifle unworthy of me seriously to acknowledge. 


Naples, 
February 29, 1818. 


Postmark F. P. O., Mr. 20, 1819. 


Dear Sir,—Pray let me hear from you addressed to Rome on the several 
subjects of my last letter, and especially to inform me of the name of the 
ship and the mode of address by which my box was sent. As yet I have no 
tidings of it. 

Your obliged servant, 
Percy B. SHELLEY. 


N.B.—If you do not write within three months after the receipt of this 
address as before, Mr. Gisborne, Livorno. 


Pisa, 
June 16, 1821. 


Dear Sir,—I am requested to propose to you, for publication, a work, of 
which the accompanying sheets are a specimen, on the terms stated in the 
enclosed paper ; that is that you should defray the expenses of printing, etc., 
and divide the profits with the author.* Should you object to this arrange- 
ment, be kind enough to tell me on what terms, short of the author’s entire 
risk, you would be inclined to engage in it. 


* This work, a commentary by Taafe on Dante, was printed, like Adonazs, at Pisa by a 
printer who used the types of Didot, the celebrated French typefounder. Byron interested 
himself in the book, and it was subsequently published by John Murray. Professor Dowder 
printed the middle paragraph of this letter. 
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The more considerable portion of this work will consist of the comment. 
I have read with much attention this portion, as well as the verses, up to the 
eighth Canto; and I do not hesitate to assure you that the lights which the 
annotator’s labours have thrown on the obscurer parts of the text are such 
as all foreigners and most Italians would derive an immense additional 
knowledge of Dante from. They elucidate a great number of the most 
interesting facts connected with Dante’s history of his times; and every- 
where bear the mark of a most elegant and accomplished mind. I know you 
will not take my opinion on Poetry, because I thought my own verses very 
good, and you find that the public declare them to be unreadable. Show 
this to Mr. Procter, who is far better qualified to judge than I am. There 
are certainly passages of great strength and conciseness; indeed the author 
has sacrificed everything to represent his original truly, in this latter point 
pray observe the great beauty of the typography; they are the same types 
as my elegy on Keats is printed from. 

You cannot do me a greater favour than in making some satisfactory 
arrangement with the author. Of course I cannot expect, nor do I wish, that 
you should undertake any thing that should not fairly promise to promote 
your own interest. But pray allow my recommendation to overbalance, if 
your determination should be in equilibrium. I feel persuaded that I am 
recommending a most excellent work, and one without which the history 
and the spirit of the age of Dante as relates to him will never be understood 
by the English students of that astonishing poet. 


Dear sir, your obliged and obt. servt., 


Percy B. SHELLEY. 
Pisa, June 16, 1821. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AND ART 


By HOWARD HANNAY 


I 


VER since Plato reluctantly condemned art on the ground that it 

'. Was mere imitation of superficial outward appearances the 

problem of art has been disputed on this basis. Plato did not allow 

the artist any initiative except to imitate, and his conception of 

ideal beauty had no connection with the activities of the poet, painter, and 

sculptor : it was not concerned with zsthetic beauty, but with intellectual 

and moral fitness and perfection. Aristotle gave a slightly different interpreta- 

tion to the work of the artist, defining it as a description of the possible as 

contrasted with history which determines what has actually happened. 

Plotinus introduced the element of the ideal : the artist does not so much 

imitate natural reality as externalise an archetype existing in his mind or 
soul. Plotinus partly identified art with Plato’s ideal beauty. 

These three alternative views constitute the starting-point for the three 
chief divergent explanations of art which have been developed during the 
last two thousand years. In modern terminology they would be designated 
as theories of art, respectively as “‘ reproduction,” as “‘ imagination,” as 
** idealisation.’”’ The extent of their mutual discrepancy varies according to 
the exact meaning attached to the last two conceptions, imagination and 
idealisation. For instance, if the latter ultimately amounts to selecting certain 
particularly attractive'real forms and events, it is virtually merely an eclectic 
process of reproduction. Imagination, again, may be regarded simply as a 
composite memory. Samuel Butler said, ‘‘ Imagination is mainly memory, but 
there is a small percentage of creation of something out of nothing with it.” 
It is only in so far as imagination is creative that it is different in kind from 
reproduction, from perception and history. And if idealisation is not a 
selection of given realities but a making articulate of an inner vision it 
also is a kind of imagination, only it is confined to the pleasantly beautiful, 
the attractive. The importance of all three definitions tends to be diminished 
when, as is often the case with modern theories, the chief emphasis is laid on 
the feeling or emotional element in art. Natural objects and real events can 
presumably excite emotion as much as imaginative creations, and this fact 
appears to lend a new value to the act of reproduction. The centre of interest 
is transferred from the knowledge content to the feeling of the subject and 
the knowledge content, the consciousness of the object is regarded simply 
as a cause which brings about that for which art exists, viz., emotion. The 
aim of reproduction is no longer intrinsic, but falls outside in the resultant 
subjective feeling. But this means a somewhat arbitrary distinction between 
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the emotion and the representation. In actual concrete experience the two 
are so closely linked together that they appear almost identical : the emotion 
inheres in the representation. It cannot, therefore, be regarded as an instance 
of cause and effect : it is not analogous to the process of a pin and the 
ensuing prick, where the cause, the pin, is quite distinct from and independent 
of the feeling of pain. Mere associations of ideas are, on the other hand, 
nearer to the cause and effect sequence. A certain scent recalls a whole 
chapter of one’s past history. Mr. Bosanquet’s portmanteau reminds him of 


Florence.* For this reason a tendency is apparent to connect emotion more” — 


definitely with imaginative and idealistic art. Mere reproduction is cold and 
‘bald and only evokes an emotion by a fortuitous association of ideas : whereas 
the genuine product “ expresses ’”’ or contains the emotion; and in doing so 
it is thought that it inevitably alters the ‘‘ natural” or “ historical ” fact, 
distorting, transmuting it. 

The applicability of these various theories appears on the surface, at any 
rate, to differ according to the different arts. No one can be a thorough-going 


realist with regard to music, which is so indisputably a self-contained indepen- 


dent construction. It may be debatable whether music expresses experiences 
which are not of music, but music certainly does not imitate or reproduce them 
unless they are in the first place sounds, and for the most part they are not. 
The problem, therefore, is not whether music reproduces but whether it 
‘‘ expresses” anything except itself. Literature, again, can only directly 
imitate conversations between people: for the rest it can only reproduce 
indirectly either by symbolising or expressing. The symbol is purely 
arbitrary, it is entirely a referring to something other than itself. Letters 
of the alphabet have become symbolical. The expression, on the other 
hand, contains something of the object expressed, it carries a world in 
itself and of its own. Literature is admittedly expression, and here the 
problem takes the form of a contrast between history and fiction, whether 
at bottom literature only expresses historical fact (realism) or imagined fact, 
the possible. 

Painting and sculpture are for the zsthetic theorist in many ways the most 
complex of the arts. As has been pointed out, neither music nor literature can 
be said to reproduce directly if they reproduce at all, because they employ a 
different medium, namely, sounds and words. But painting and sculpture 
apparently employ as a medium the very objects to be reproduced or 
expressed, viz., colours and lines. In literature the word refers to a reality 
that seemingly is not itself a word. In painting the picture and the reality 
can apparently be “‘ matched ” so that here literally the picture imitates 


reality. Outside and around us are already colours and forms, but there are _ 


no words, and only the crudest sounds. And so painting is easily regarded as 


par excellence the imitative or reproductive art, and of all arts to have the easiest — 


and most direct criterion : resemblance to external reality. 


* Three Lectures on Aisthetics, p. 49. 
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II 
These are the premises with which the realists and the romanticists, 
cubists, futurists, etc., start. They all assume rather naively the existence of 
‘an immediately perceived natural reality of given colours and forms. Their 
divergence is in their views as to the activity of the artist in respect of this 
natural reality. The realist considers that the painter’s function is to transcribe 
it, to copy it on to canvas. He may select certain aspects which appeal to him, 
in fact he paints a particular scene exactly because that scene gives him more 
pleasure than others. But his creativeness is limited to this selection of given 
‘scenes and to their skilful and accurate reproduction. 
The opponents of this view (and they include the majority of persons who 
have any serious acquaintance with painting) maintain that the essential 
element in a picture is not its resemblance to something else, but its intrinsic 
interest, and, this being the case, so long as the painting contains and conveys 
an emotion that is inherent in its line and colour it does not matter if there 
As not a literal resemblance to real objects. In fact, it is thought that the very 
effort to express a subjective mood centring round an external situation, to 
project one’s own imaginative life into that which itself has no life, inevitably 
results in a certain distortion of the natural reality, in a deliberate emphasising 
of certain features. The line vibrates with feeling, the colour is grouped and 
blended so as to conform to the emotion of the individual mood, irrespective 
of whether “ out there ” the artist can actually “see” such an arrangement. 
‘The photograph has tended strongly to confirm this theory. Back in the 
eighties J. A. Symonds wrote, ‘‘ The artist cannot avoid modifying his 
imitation of the chosen object by the impression of his own subjective 
quality. Human art is unable to reproduce nature except upon such 
‘terms as these. It cannot draw as accurately as the sun does by means of 
the photographic camera. Art will never match the infinite variety and 
subtlety of nature; no drawing or painting will equal the primary beauties 
of the living model . . . yet art has qualities derived from the 
intellectual selective imaginative faculties of man which more than justify 
‘its existence.” Walter Pater went a step further and asserted that “ Art 
constantly aspires towards the condition of music. For while in all other 
works of art it is possible to distinguish the matter from the form and the 
‘understanding can always make this distinction, yet it is the constant aim of 
art to obliterate it. 
_ The cubist and futurist art theories are a logical development of certain 
implications contained in arguments such as these : they are an attempt to 
make pictorial and plastic art identical with what music is supposed to be 
to get rid altogether of the irrelevant incubus of representation. They are 
quite distinct from the explanation often advanced for the primitive simpli- 
ficatory character of Post-Impressionist art. The latter retains and is not a 
bit afraid of a representative content; it merely advocates a revolt from 
tradition and from the inclusion of facts which we know to be there in the 
objects depicted without actually seeing or perceiving them. Its purpose 1s not. 
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a musical elaboration of our vision, but a clarification and purging of it of © 


all derivative and merely intellectual elements. Hence the stress laid on the 
art and vision of the child and the primitive. There is no doubt, however, 
that the explanations offered of the art of Gauguin, Van Gogh, and Cézanne 
gradually led to the cubist theory. It was felt that not only were these artists 
breaking away from tradition in order to attain clearness and directness of 
vision, but that their vision was expressive rather than representative. 
‘« Primitive art, like the art of children, consists not so much in an attempt to 
represent what the eye perceives as to put a line round a mental conception 
of the object. Like the work of the primitive artist, the pictures children draw 
are often extraordinarily expressive.” 

It should be noted that the early Post-Impressionists were artists first 
and theorists afterwards, and they did not themselves produce the theories 


which attempt to explain their art. The later men, on the other hand, appear 


to have consummated a remarkable marriage of philosophical reflection and 
artistic expression. Their art is the conscious execution of their argument. 
There is no a priori objection to this luminous rationality. The only essential 
is that the argument should be correct. Therefore, while one cannot 
condemn the art of Van Gogh, Gauguin, and Cézanne on the ground that 
the explanatory theories subsequently put forward are fallacious, a great 
many of the cubist experiments live or fall with their theory. 

While Cubism and Futurism had a similar origin they very soon parted 
ways, and each followed the light of its own peculiar interpretation. The 
difference of opinion concerned not the departure from verisimilitude to 
persons and natural objects, about which both were in agreement, but the 
content and character of the expression. ‘The futurists wanted, so to speak, 
programme music, the cubists pure music without any taint of worldly and 
literary associations. It is curious that these two movements which started so 
near together should diverge to either extreme, Cubism to enshrine itself in 
a pure inhuman emotion which possesses an absolutely divine “‘ in itself- 
ness,” but is totally unrelated to the rest of life, and can, therefore, only be 
ejaculated about, and Futurism ‘“‘ to introduce brutally life into art, to 
combat the old ideal zsthetic, static, decorative, effeminate, precious, cynical 
that loathed action.’’+ Cubism is fugitive, mystical, averse to science and 
the world of raw human passion. Futurism is explosive with mundane 
energy ; it is not merelya theory of art, literature, music, it is a new orientation 
embracing the whole of life; ‘‘on every question, in Parliament, in 
communal councils, and in the market-places, men are divided into lovers 
of the past (passatisti) and futurists.”’ Yet it is not so much the whole of 
life that the futurists wish to express as that part of it which is peculiarly 
tmodern, its movement, its flux, its dynamism. Any theory of a disruptive, 
hurly-burly aspect is grist to the mill of Futurism. With what acclamation 


* Catalogue, Post-Impressionist Exhibition, Grafton Galleries, 101 
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will Professor Einstein’s relativism be greeted : except that space should be 
angular rather than gracefully curved! And it is again curious how the 
extremes tend to meet. The Futurist’s state, nous aspirons a la création 
aun type inhumain en qui seront aboli la douleur morale, la bonté, la tendresse 
et Pamour.* Man must become metallic, mechanical, and dynamical. Mr. 
Clive Bell aspires (if only in art) after an inhuman emotion crystallised in 
abstract plastic form, in intricate relations of masses: a sort of divine 
mathematical matter. 

Recently an interesting controversy has taken place in the Burlington 
Magazine between Mr. Roger Fry and Mr. D. S. Maccoll on the question of 
representative and abstract or purely decorative form. Mr. Maccoll stands 
for the older school of J. A. Symonds; Mr. Roger Fry would assimilate 
pictorial art to music and deprive it altogether of a world outside itself. 
Both are in agreement as to art being non-photographic, and as to the 
existence parallel with or prior to visual emotional art of a photographic visual 
consciousness. Art, they both admit, is not reproductive ; to reproduce is the 
function of photography and of the photographic side of our minds. 

Art is temperamental, the expression in line and colour of emotion. But 
while Mr. Maccoll thinks that the emotion lies mainly in the rhythm of the 
objects represented, Mr. Fry considers that we are wrong in concerning 
ourselves either with the ideas and sentiments of the artist or with his 
interpretation of objects. We must appreciate and judge a drawing solely 
according to the degree of beauty the lines set up among themselves. Mr. 
Maccoll shrewdly points out that Mr. Fry and his school always lay great 
emphasis on “ mass,” ‘“ volume,” “ plasticity,” etc., which are definitely 
characters of objects and, therefore, representative. It is possible, however, 
to go further : even a line and a colour are natural objects, and if we are able 
to find enjoyment in simple arrangements of lines and colours, why should 
we not find equal enjoyment in trees and clouds and hills and people? 
Stated thus these are generalities, but so are lines and colours : in a picture, 
however, or a decoration they are endowed with individual life, with a unique 
tone and significance. 

In order to be absolutely logical, neither Mr. Roger Fry nor Mr. Clive 
Bell should attempt to describe or explain a picture at all. It is a world in a 
watertight compartment entirely severed and shut off from the ordinary 
world. It either throws us into an ecstasy or it does not, but these ecstasies 
are so many discrete units, and if they differ we cannot articulate the differ- 
ence. We ought not, for instance, to describe early Italian art_as ascetically 
religious, Botticelli as pagan and lyrical, Hogarth as satirical. For this would 
be ascribing to art a content extracted from life, it would be turning art into 
literature. Even literature, however, at its best is devoid of meaning. “ In 
great poetry,” writes Mr. Clive Bell, “it is the formal music that 
makes the miracle. The poet expresses in verbal form an emotion but 


* Le Futurisme, by Maxinetti and others. 1911. 
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distantly related to the words set down.” And he quotes Shakespeare’s 
poetry as an instance of this great meaningless word music. This surely 
is the reductio ad absurdum of the whole theory. 

Mr. Clive Bell defines art as significant form. At first sight it would appear 
as though the delimitations set up by the reduction of art to abstract form 
were swept away by the admission of “ significance ” which might include 
in its range the whole world. But the significance is indescribable except in 
terms of form itself. Hence there is a certain justification in Mr. Maccoll’s 
contention that Mr. Clive Bell really means “‘ insignificant form.” In his 
reply Mr. Bell falls back on the conception of emotion. The significance is 
emotional, it is not only incommunicable except by means of the actual 
work of art, but is also totally unrelated to life in general : it is an intelligible 
and self-contained department of its own, and does not require the liaison 
work of the critical guide and commentator. 

The fact is that in their most legitimate preoccupation of ensuring that 
the work of art shall be a world in itself, a unity whose essential significance 
and content does not lie outside itself in a world of which it is merely a 
superfluous copy, but is firmly grasped and held in its imaginative synthesis so 
that the content isidentical withthe form. Messrs. Roger Fry, Clive Belland Co. 
have gone absolutely to the other extreme and deprived the work of art of 
all content and significance ; they have rendered it a discrete unit instead of 
an individual unit. Now, there is only one mental activity which deals with 
discrete units, and that is mathematics. Hence we can detect a gradual 
assimilation in their critical terminology to the language of mathematics and 
physics. The mysticism of art is becoming the mysticism of planes, angles, 
cubes, surfaces and relations of lines and masses. 

But Mr. Clive Bell has another and equally legitimate preoccupation. He 
has observed that he experiences the same kind of pleasure from a fine piece 
of architecture, a specimen of pottery, a decoration on a carpet, as from a 
painting inside a frame which ostensibly refers to people and objects existing 
independently outside the frame. And he concludes that all these works 
must admit of reduction to a common denomination, they all have that in 
common which induces us to call them works of art. Obviously as architecture 
is non-representative in the ordinary sense, we must excogitate a general 
definition which does not necessitate representation. And so by a simple 
classificatory abstracting process he arrives at the formula of “ significant 
form. 

Now this expressly refers only to pictorial art and does not pretend to 
be a definition of music, literature, dancing, etc. These, however, all come 
under the heading of art, and any formula for any single branch of art 
must contain something of the universal essence of art in general. This 
cannot lurk in the conception of form, because by form Mr. Bell means not 
the logical concept, but the spatial physical image. It must, therefore, inhere 
in the conception of significance. Pictorial art is something significant 
expressed in the medium of spatial form. But here we come up against the 
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first preoccupation of eschewing all so-called literary content. The signifi- 
cance of Rembrandt’s dramatic masterpiece, for instance, “Christ and the 
Woman taken in Adultery,” must consist in the relation of the colours and 
lines to each other and not in its intensely dramatic human expression, 
which is an illegitimate literary association of ideas. The significance is 
Wwrapt up in the abstract spatial image and, therefore, so far from defining 
the essence of all art, including literature and music, it will not even cover 
dramatic representational painting. In his preoccupation of including 
decorative art in his definition Mr. Bell has excluded all other kinds of art) 
and has simply universalised the idiosyncrasy of decorative art. 

He has not, however, really achieved that, because even decorative art has 
what Mr. Bell would call a literary significance. No one can seriously reflect 
upon Egyptian, Greek, and Gothic architecture without admitting how 
profoundly they are charged with historical meaning, and that it is precisely 
this meaning which differentiates them and gives them their individuality. 
They are the spirit of their respective ages, caught up and embodied in what 
by an abstractive process of thought we refer to as abstract form. Actually it is. 
only abstract when thought of apart from a particular instance : in any given 
instance, e.g., the Cenotaph in Whitehall, it is as concrete and individual as 
an ordinary picture or statue : it is a manifestation and expression of the 
human mind in a particular set of circumstances. 

The foregoing analysis brings out two facts. The new art of abstract 
significant form is not, strictly speaking, anything new : it is as old, if not 
older, than representational art, and it is equally pregnant with literary 
meaning. Until quite recently, however, it has never been condensed into 
the form of a picture and surrounded with a frame; it has almost without 
exception been connected with objects of utility. This does not detract from 
its value in the slightest; it may mean that abstract art will outlive the 
picture; it is simply a statement of historical fact. Nor can we draw the 
immediate inference that abstract art is inappropriate in a frame. Certainly 
the contrary would be inappropriate : that is to say, if we built a house in 
the form of an Assyrian lion or made a hearthrug after Rembrandt’s picture 
of an old woman. But it is significant that the cubist and futurist art has so 
far exercised a far greater and more beneficial influence in the direction of 
curtains, upholstery, and dresses than of pictures. Moreover, one of the 

leading English apostles of futurist art, Mr. Wyndham Lewis, 1s beginning 
to realise the immense field which lies open to him in the sphere of architec- 
ture, and is growing impatient with the limitations and narrow confines of 

the picture frame.* 
_ However this may be, the lovers both of representational art and of 
abstract art must live and let live, and the wrangle as to which is the most 
_ perfect, the purest kind of art, is as sterile and futile as the dispute over 
_ prose and poetry, opera and chamber music, tragedy and comedy. 


* The Caliph’s Design. The Egoist Ltd. A brilliant piece of destructive writing. 
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The problem, however, of photographic reproduction and of imagination 
still awaits a satisfactory solution. We have seen that no objection what- 
soever can be raised against the marvellous representative detail of, say, 
Jan Van Eyck’s “ Jan Arnolfini and His Wife.”’ Nor can we explain the joy 
and love expressed in the picture by reference merely to the forms and 
colours in abstraction from the objects and persons. For that would be 
transforming the living and individual unity of artistic vision into the 
abstract schemata of scientific thought. And art is not science, although it 
might very well express the delights and struggles of the scientist. But, on 
the other hand, there are pictures which, at any rate, appear to represent 
objects with the same accuracy and detail as Jan Van Eyck, and yet definitely 
fail to rank as works of art. They may often give us pleasure, they are often 
informative, but a little introspection reveals that that pleasure is due to our 
being reminded of something that is not itself in the picture, and that the 
information is not about our emotion but about an historical or a scientific 
fact. Similarly with the photograph which has still greater precision of 
scientific (not artistic) observation, and for that very reason is artistically 
still more jejune and barren. But there is yet another visual product which 
is neither photographic nor artistic “‘ reproduction,’ namely, imaginative 
representation. From internal as well as external evidence we can infer 
that certain pictures were painted by the artist ‘‘ out of his head,’’ and others 
from “ the models,”’ and we find that artists like Velasquez, who paintéd 
masterpieces from the model, often failed miserably in their attempts at 
imaginative work.* Of course, it is doubtful how far this distinction can be 
carried ; for we have no direct proof that many of the most realistic pictures 
were not pure inventions, and that much of the apparently imaginative 
work, such as Blake’s, was not simply composite memory. Imagination is 
just as dangerous and ambiguous a term as reproduction. 

These, then, are the “ facts”? to be explained. On the one hand, we 
have undeniably a reality of perception and photography which is not that 
of art but often extraordinarily akin to it; on the other hand, we have a visual 
art which divides itself into three groups, each of which qua art is of equal 
value : realistic, imaginative, and, thirdly, formal, decorative, or abstract art. 
What is desired is some synthetic conception which will make intelligible 
the similarities and differences and contradictions dwelling in these, at any 
rate, superficially different kinds of vision. 

Behind the conception of thinkers like J. A. Symonds there always lay 
the photographic reality which was the common reality of everyone, and 
supplied all the materials for the artist’s reality : the framework of forms and 
colours, of objects and persons. It was regarded from the zsthetic point of 
view as rather a nightmare, for it was so unemotional, so much the same all 
through, so unpliable. And the explanation of art was that it consisted of this 
wre e Clhe Lak Sa eae Ania ep ing ie merce Re aha 


* Cf. “La Couronnement de la Vierge.”’ 
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same reality, but as seen through the temperament of the artist and, there- 
fore, somehow, by some mysterious wizardy, coloured with emotion, 
electrified into all kinds of subjective illuminations, a fascinating mirage. 
Or instead of the word temperament one substituted the phrase creative 
imagination. ‘This means substantially the same thing, but it leads us away a 
bit further from photographic reality, widening the gulf between the two. 
We cannot create the outer world, but we can create an inner world of 
imagination, and actually bring into our life something intimately new, 
shedding a light of its own that never was on sea or land. Drive this argument 
a little further and we arrive at Cubism and Futurism. 

This is the philosophical view which dominates most art criticism of to-day, 
and probably quite rightly so. It is fairly safe, and it “‘ corresponds to the 
facts ”’ with tolerable accuracy. It is sufficiently eclectic not to offend either 
an ardent philosophical realism or an ardent idealism. And it does not fall 
into the error of condemning one kind of art and exalting another, although 
our zsthetic taste when unprejudiced by theory proclaims both kinds 
equally delightful. This, however, is no reason why we should not attempt 
to deepen the theory with a view to giving it a closer organic unity and 
explaining facts which it does not seem at present to take into account. 
Needless to say, we may get entangled and strike out on a wrong track. 
For thinking, like everything else, is experimental. 


IV 
1. The very first observation to be made is that ordinary vision is not 
photographic: it is shot through and through with emotional elements 
which are part and parcel of every concrete colour and form that is seen. 
‘The photographic reality is obtained by a process of thinning down, so that 
only the skeleton of similarities remains. It consists of a consciousness of 
general facts—this is a tree, it has leaves with clearly delineated edges, 
underneath it is a brown and white cow. 
2. Nevertheless, even if the normal man in the street were to depict 
precisely the semi-emotional reality which he sees, it would not necessarily 
be a work of art. The Royal Academy is a convincing proof of this fact. 
But this is not because the normal man’s vision is essentially different from 
that of the artist ; the reason is just the opposite : his seeing is borrowed from 
the artist, it is second-hand property. Considered in connection with the 
co-ordinated arrangement of the ordinary man’s life this borrowed vision 
is absolutely correct and in its place, just as is his borrowed knowledge of 
science, mathematics, history. But if he tries to isolate it and put it apart in 
a frame, claiming for it an original independent value, it immediately 
becomes false, pretentious, sentimental. It still, however, 1s not photo- 
graphic : it is an emotion out of place. There is, of course, also in Academy 
pictures a great deal of photography, that is to say of general statement. 

3. The artistic disvalue of such statements lies not in the fact that they 
are reproductive and “ true to nature,” but in the deliberate stripping of all 
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emotional content. So far from giving a completer and truer account of 
reality, the photograph gives a thoroughly impoverished account.* It must 
not, however, be inferred that art should assist or take the place of, say, 
geological drawings, because these drawings are intentionally confined to 
similarities and general facts. cj om 

4. The conception of the ‘“ creative imagination ” is liable to lapse into 
a false kind of mysticism. Imagination is always about reality. Rembrandt 
possessed a marvellous imagination, yet for that very reason he has con- 
siderably increased and enhanced the human consciousness of reality. In 
the same way the interior of a beautiful church evokes and deepens our 
consciousness of religious emotion, and, therefore, of the profound signific- 
ance of life. And it is not the life of some abstract mysticism, but of man in 
the travail of history. All art is imaginative, but it is equally real and objective, 
it adds to our consciousness of the world in which we live. We need not 
even object to the metaphor about holding the mirror up to nature, for we 
cannot see ourselves except in a mirror. tents 

It might be possible, therefore, to overcome the apparent distinction 
between “‘ painting from the model ” and “ out of one’s head,” and to show 
that they are both the same kind of activity. There is no doubt that imagina- 
tive work has its roots in ordinary perception; even the creator of pure 
designs is using lines and colours which are visible, and he gets his sugges- 
tions from the external world. And even though in the process of creating 
the artist seems to move away from external reality into his inner being, the 
created product is definitely about external reality. The Cenotaph in White- 
hall zs our mourning over the dead : Goya’s etchings The Disasters of War 
are part of our concrete consciousness of war. Blake, too, where he is not 
lost in impossible symbolism, is always referring back to life. 

On the other side, every piece of ordinary perception is shot through with 
imagination, as with emotion. The mind is not a tabula rasa, but a most 
marvellous and intricate activity. And there is another explanation possible 
of the difference between the art, say, of Velasquez and of Fra Angelico 
than that the one was reproductive, the other the work of fantasy. At the 
time of Velasquez the whole interest and value of life centred round man 
and pre-eminently round the life of kings and nobles. On these people 
was focussed the emotional imagination of the age. To Fra Angelico the 
world was altogether different ; its quintessential value lay outside it in our 
experience after death : this life was but a preparation for the next, and art 
Was as it were the imaginative anticipation of the loveliness of heaven. 
Nevertheless, this anticipation spoke in terms of the most refined delights 
of this world, and the pzan to heaven was but a pzan to the beauty of life. 
Or if one may diverge from the artist to an appreciator of art, it is clear from 


* The cinematograph drama might become genuine art, because one can look through the 
generality of the photograph into the human imaginative synthesis. It is on a par with a 
photograph of a picture or of a building. 
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Mr. Clive Bell’s book, Art, that at the back of his mind there is a mystical 
metaphysics, a sort of conviction that the objects and events of this muddled 
material world are contemptible, and that we must seek for the reality of 
realities in some aloof inhuman state of consciousness. This is his third and 
in many ways most interesting preoccupation. 

5. Each of the three definitions of art referred to at the beginning of this 
essay, those of Plato, Aristotle, and Plotinus, sets up claims which must be 
satisfied if we do not want to be continually dogged by their importunate 
ghosts. One of the strongest objections to Plato’s premise that the artist 
imitates is that it does not allow any element of novelty. It is true that in the 
physical act of painting the artist reproduces his vision, and that this act 
requires considerable technical accomplishment. But throughout the 
principal, all powerful, radiating influence is the vision. This cannot correctly 
be called reproductive ; it is just the unmediated consciousness of something, 
and of that something for the first time. For instance, the artist apparently 
works with a limited number of colours just as the musician with notes; 
but out of these he produces entirely new colours in combination (colours 
are never really out of combination), just as the musician produces literally 
new sounds. And this production is not a mere abstract physical fact, it is 
emotional and can contain the whole significance of a given period of history. 
The seeing of the colours and the emotional impulse coincide : it is an act 
of creation. Nor do the colours belong, so to speak, merely to the artist’s 
palette and canvas, they are seen out there “‘ in nature.”’ It is a new vision of 
nature. It is, however, futile for the man in the street, when he sees the 
picture for the first time, to refer back to his own past experience, because 
this is a new experience, a new vision. At the same time, although the picture 
is hung up indoors in a room or gallery, the vision pierces, as it were, right 
through the canvas and walls and comes to a halt out there in the mysterious 
and infinite world. We have seen that this process of consciousness is 
undoubtedly imaginative, even if the completed product is almost historically 
real. It is not a mere statement of fact, but it always includes facts, surrounding 
them with concrete living individuality. Further, it always contains an element 
of the ideal, of aspiration, not of an abstract schematised Utopia or stereo- 
typed moralising, but of a pulsating individual love and hate. In all art, even 
in the most realistic, this is transparent. It is, in a sense, the goodwill bending 
over the present and dreaming of the future. _ ; 

Briefly, pictorial and plastic art is the creation of the visual feeling or 
emotional consciousness of the human mind. As such it is inseparably 
bound up in real objects, actions, and events. Remove it (speculatively in 
thought) and you get the bare though magnificent framework of science 
and the stark matters-of-fact of history. 
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PROSE AND MORTALITY 
By J. C. SQUIRE 


N recent years several editors have put together anthologies of English 
prose passages, among them Mr. S. L. Edwards (An_ Anthology of 
English Prose ; Dent), Messrs. Broadus and Gordon (English Prose ; 
Milford), Mr. Treble (English Prose ; Milford), and Professor Cowl 
(An Anthology of Imaginative Prose ; Simpkin). Only the last of these books 
has much in common with the “ treasury ”’ * now presented by Mr. Logan 
Pearsall Smith. There are many kinds of good prose, of which Samuel 
Butler’s is one, Jane Austen’s another, Cowley’s another : but the last two 
of these authors do not appear, and the first is only here by favour. A few 
exceptions are made, presumably owing to personal predilections or a feeling 
that such and such a great prose name should not be omitted. Swift is an 
instance. His prose, the faithful reflection of his mind, has many qualities, 
but it is out of place here. Generally speaking, to satisfy Mr. Pearsall 
Smith, in his present capacity, it is not enough—in fact, it is not any- 
thing—that prose should be adequate to its purpose, neat, easy, vivacious, 
well-knit. It must be prose on what by common consent is the highest 
level of prose, prose impeccably written, and prose with a dignity, a rich- 
ness, a sonority or a sweetness of flow that rival the attributes of great 
poetry. Almost all his examples come into this category : he has no room 
here for the most vigorous pages of Scott or the most amusing chapters of 
Dickens. His extracts are to be detachable jewels, gorgeous or exquisite. On 
his fly-leaf he quotes Keats : 


“‘ T had an idea that a Man might pass a very pleasant life in this manner—let him 
on a certain day read a certain page of full Poesy or distilled Prose, and let him wander 
with it, and muse upon it, and reflect from it, and bring home to it, and prophesy 
upon it, and dream upon it: until it becomes stale—But when will it do so? 
Never—When Man has arrived at a certain ripeness in intellect any one grand and 
spiritual passage serves him as a starting-post towards all the two-and-thirty Palaces. 
How happy is such a voyage of conception, what delicious diligent indolence !”” 


“ Distilled Prose,” “ grand and spiritual passage ”’ : the editor gives no other 
explanation than this second-hand one, but that is enough. 

We must grant Mr. Pearsall Smith his ground, but on that ground every 
reader is sure—as an anthologist’s readers always will be—occasionally to 
quarrel with him. His earlier selections, from the Bible, Donne, and Jeremy 
Taylor, could not, I think, have been better. He was bound to fill a good 
deal of his space with the seventeenth-century religious writers. He 
does not overlook South ; and he gives a numerous and glittering selection 
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from Milton, one of the few English writers who have contrived to 
keep their singing-robes about them, with whatever effort, when writing 
about every sort of mundane subject. He has found almost everything that 
he could have wanted in the writers of the eighteenth century, and he gives 
many perfect passages from Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, and Landor. But to 
some of the Victorian writers, and to some of our contemporaries (though 
he has quarried some exquisite things from unlikely places) he does, if he 
will allow me to say so, less than justice. We could have spared some of the 
eleven pages of Emerson for the sake of some of the best paragraphs of 
Ruskin, who is given only two pages. The single extract from Cardinal 
Newman (whose Idea of a University should have been searched) does not 
represent him, and no single extract could. There are two—there might 
well have been more—extracts from Mr. Doughty’s Wanderings in Arabia. 
The passage from Samuel Butler is more sustained than Butler’s wont, but 
scarcely worthy of inclusion, though the reader would appreciate in any 
surroundings his last sentence, “ I am not very fond of Milton, but I admat 
that he does at times put me in mind of Fleet Street.”” Mr. Shaw appears 
and Henry James; there are good extracts from Mr. Santayana and Mr. 
Lowes Dickinson. But Mr. Conrad’s works—both his Reminiscences and 
his novels—should have yielded many more than two pieces, and some 
admirable modern writers of coloured, musical, and affecting prose are 
omitted altogether. Mr. Hardy is a curious omission. Mr. Chesterton, as a 
rule, troubles too little to be a good subject for this anthologist ; the journalist 
and the tumbler are always breaking in ; the poet appears arm-in-arm with the 
politician, an exasperating contiguity. But I think that exploration would 
have been rewarded even had our collector gone no farther than the splendid 
last pages of The Short History of England. From Mr. Hudson’s books, 
especially from A Crystal Age and Far Away and Long Ago, passages, I think, 
could have been taken which would have competed respectably with many 
that are here; Mrs. Meynell’s essays and Mr. Bertrand Russell’s last book 
should be drawn on; and where is Mr. Belloc? Rupert Brooke said that 
Mr. Belloc had a better prose style than any man alive. I should not dis- 
pute that : it is a clear, a precise, an economical style that serves admirably 
all the diverse uses to which its owner puts it. And it often rises, always 
quietly, where some poignant thing is clearly seen, into sentences of noble 
beauty. These are liable to occur almost anywhere; for instance, in a 
digression during an article on strategy. Possibly because he began his career 
with public facetiousness about “ purple patches ” he often seems to allow 
a promising passage to break its back because he will not seem artificial or 
affected. He fetters his consciously-exercised powers and he can seldom let 
himself go, as it were, unconsciously. In his books it would therefore be far 
more easy to find short passages than long ones of the kind included in this 
anthology ; for any other sort of prose anthology his work should be thoroughly 
ransacked. Nevertheless there are long ones. My memory is that there are 
certainly several in The Four Men and in the books of essays. ‘To hunt for 
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examples which one will have no room to quote would be tiresome ; there is 
along passage in The Absence of the Past which begins : 

There was a woman of charming vivacity, whose eyes were ever ready for laughter, 
and whose tone of address of itself provoked the noblest of replies. Many loved her ; 
all admired. She passed (I will suppose) by this street or by that; she sat at table in 
such and such a house; Gainsborough painted her; and all that time ago there were 
men who had the luck to meet her and to answer her laughter with their own. And 
the house where she moved is there, and the street in which she walked, and the very 
furniture she used and touched with her hands you may touch with your hands. 
You shall come into the rooms she inhabited, and there you shall see her portrait, all 
light and movement and grace and beatitude. 


But it is a stupid thing to spend much time talking about the omissions from 
a good book; only less so than it would be to complain that it is one sort of 
book and not another sort. Mr. Pearsall Smith set out to collect prose 
passages of a certain, the most poetical and resounding, kind; and he has 
made an admirable and a learned choice. A perusal of his specimens confirms 
in me an opinion previously formed as to the nature of this kind of prose in 
_ English. It is that we have a canonical style for such prose, and that such 
prose most frequently arises from meditation on a definable kind of subject. 


In great writers and small, in those whose prose marches always with 
majesty and in those with whom eloquence is infrequent, in the graceful 
and the ungainly, in the magisterial and the familiar, this thing is to be 
discerned : that their prose is least personal when at its highest flights. 
The observation is common that we have in England no standard and 
accepted prose style, but a medley of manners which are continually 
increasing in number. This is true. But it has not been generally noticed 
that amongst those passages of English prose, drawn from authors of all our 
literary ages, which are received as being the most sublime and the most 
musical—passages which have been, and must be, the first resort of all 
anthologists of our prose who are in search of those attributes of power and 
beauty—there is a strong likeness of form and feature. There is more : the 
resemblance is often so close that the differences, normally marked, between 
the styles of writers divided by a great gulf of time are in such sentences 
not to be distinguished. Styles so various on the lower plane meet, as it 
were, on the higher : there is an established, an inevitable, manner into which 
an Englishman will rise when his ideas and images lift into grandeur. It 
is the style of the Authorised Version, a style in process of formation long 
before the date of that Parthenon of our prose, but reaching in that its 
perfection, and by means of that made an element of the air we breathe, and 
many generations before us have breathed, in childhood. Even in writers 
who never entirely lose the marks of their eccentricity the most eloquent 
“ purple patches ” are always reminiscent. Emotion deepens suddenly, or 
reaches an expected climax; the results of reflection are summarised; by 


whatever route, the author comes to a place at which his expression assumes. 


a sublimity of imagery and a perfection of rhythm; and with the emotion 
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he communicates is always mingled the throe of recognition. The note has 
been struck and a hundred neighbouring strings respond. The writer has 
stepped off the common road and into that chapel where there is one ritual 
and one mode of incantation. ‘‘ Man that is born of a woman, hath but a 
short time to live, and is full of misery. He cometh up, and is cut down like 
a flower ; he fleeth as it were a shadow, and never continueth in one stay.”’ 
It is the Prayer-Book of 1549. ‘‘ Thou hast drawn together all the far- 
stretched greatness, all the pride, cruelty, and ambition of man, and covered 
it all over with these two narrow words, Hic jacit.” It is Sir Walter Raleigh. 
“These wait upon the shore of death, and waft unto him to draw near, 
wishing above all others to see his star that they might be led to his place; 
wooing the remorseless Sisters to wind down the watch of their life, and to 
break them off before the hour.” It is Bacon. ‘‘ A memory of yesterday’s 
pleasures, a fear of to-morrow’s dangers, a straw under my knee, a noise in 
mine ear, a light in mine eye, an anything, a nothing, a fancy, a chimera in 
my brain, troubles me in my prayer.” It is John Donne. ‘‘ Methusalem, 
with all his hundreds of years, was but a mushroom of a night’s growth to 
this day ; and all the four Monarchies, with all their thousands of years, and 
all the powerful Kings, and all the beautiful Queens of this world, were but 
as a bed of flowers, some gathered at six, some at seven, some at eight— 
all in one morning in respect of this day.” That too is Donne, and his subject 
Eternity. ‘Since the brother of Death daily haunts us with dying 
Mementoes, and Time that grows old itself bids us hope no long duration, 
diuturnity is a dream and folly of expectation.” That is Sir Thomas 
Browne. “ They that three thousand years agone died unwillingly, and 
stopped death two days, or stayed it a week, what is their gain ? Where is 
that week ?”’ That is Jeremy ‘Taylor. ‘“‘ When all is done, human life is, at 
the greatest and the best, but like a froward child, that must be played with 
and humoured a little to keep it quiet, till it falls asleep, and then the care 
is over.” That is Sir William Temple. “ The present is a fleeting moment, 
the past is no more; and our prospect of futurity is dark and doubtful.” 
That is Gibbon. ‘‘ The stars that still sojourn, yet still move onward; and 
everywhere the blue sky belongs to them, and is their appointed rest and 
their native country and their natural homes, which they enter unannounced, 
as lords that are certainly expected, and yet there is a silent joy at their 
arrival.” The argument to the Ancient Mariner needs no specification. 
“‘ Laodameia died ; Helen died ; Leda, the beloved of Jupiter, went before. 
It is better to repose in the earth betimes than to sit up late; better, than to 
cling pertinaciously to what we feel crumbling under us, and to protract 
an inevitable fall.” That is from a dialogue of Landor’s. “‘ And it would not 
taste of death, by reason of its adoption into immortal palaces; but it was 
to know weakness, and reliance, and the shadow of human imbecility ; and 
it went with a lame gait ; but in its goings it exceeded all mortal children in 
grace and swiftness.” That is Charles Lamb. “In her sight there was 
Elysium ; her smile was heaven ; her voice was enchantment ; the air of love 
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waved round her, breathing balm into my heart : for a little while I had sat 
with the gods at their golden tables, I had tasted of all earth’s bliss.” They 
have quoted that passage from Hazlitt’s Liber Amoris a thousand times. 
“ Like God, whose servants they are, they utter their pleasure not by sounds 
that perish, or by words that go astray, but by signs in heaven, by changes 
on earth, by pulses in secret rivers, heraldries painted on darkness, and 
hieroglyphics written on the tablets of the brain.” That is de Quincey. 
‘« And again the sun blinks out, and the poor sower is casting his grain into 
the furrow, hopeful he that the Zodiacs and far Heavenly Horologes have 
not faltered ; that there will be yet another summer added for us and another 
harvest.” That is Carlyle. “‘'To what port are we bound ? Who knows ? 
There is no one to tell us but such poor weather tossed mariners as our- 
selves, whom we speak as we pass, or who have hoisted some signal, or 
floated to us some letter in a bottle from far.” It is from Emerson. 
“Not to discriminate every moment some passionate attitude in 
those about us, and in the brilliancy of their gifts some tragic 
dividing of forces on their ways, is, on this short day of frost and 
sun, to sleep before evening.” That, if modern in conception, altogether 
traditional in cadence and in the phrasing of its close, is from Pater’s 
Renaissance. “‘ We can therefore be happy in our sorrows, happy even in the 
death of our beloved who fall in the fight ; for they die nobly, as heroes and 
saints die, with hearts and hands unstained by hatred and wrong.” A 
peroration : the peroration from the Poet Laureate’s Spirit of Man. “‘ And 
in the autumn before the snows come they have all gone—of all that incalcul- 
able abundance of life, of all that hope and adventure, excitement and 
deliciousness there is scarcely more to be found than a soiled twig, a dirty 
seed, a dead leaf, black mould or a rotting feather.”” Mr. H. G. Wells, never 
a careful artist or fully aware of what language can be, permits himself some 
looseness in the phraseology of the passage from which that sentence comes, 
but he too falls, as it were unwittingly, into the old music. And here, from 
another living author is a piece of declamation which contains, indeed, 
sentiments and words which would have been foreign to the seventeenth 
century, but is a true child of its loins : 


We survey the past, and see that its history is of blood and tears, of helpless blunder- 
ing, of wild revolt, of stupid acquiescence, of empty aspirations. We sound the future, 
and learn that after a period, long compared with the individual life, but short indeed 
compared with the divisions of time open to our investigation, the energies of our 
system will decay, the glory of the sun will be dimmed, and the earth, tideless and 
inert, will no longer tolerate the race which has for a moment disturbed its solitude. 
Man wiil go down into the pit, and all his thoughts will perish. The uneasy con- 
sciousness, which in this obscure corner has for a brief space broken the contented 
silence of the universe, will be at rest. Matter will know itself no longer. ‘‘ Imperish- 
able monuments ”’ and ‘‘ immortal deeds,” death itself, and love stronger than death, 
will be as though they had never been. Nor will anything that zs be better or be worse 


for all that the labour, genius, devotion, and suffering of man have striven through — 


countless generations to effect. 
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This passage, summarising the conclusions that natural science unaided 
has been able to reach, is detached from a longer one : it occurs in Mr. 
Balfour’s The Foundations of Belief. 


* * * * * * 


There is one music and one speech in all these extracts. It is not the result 
of deliberation, but it is not an accident, that they have so much else in 
common, that their very subjects are analogous. Chosen, however genuinely, 
at random and without afterthought, if they are chosen from the best, they 
will be variations on but a fewrelated themes and half of themwill be inspired 
by the direct contemplation of death. There are innumerable subjects which 
engage the attention, and they may be seen in countless aspects; but that 
large utterance comes chiefly to English lips when things, of whatever nature 
they may be, are regarded sub specie eternitatis. Whatever a man’s philosophy 
and whatever his mood, when he speaks with this music, he speaks with the 
voice of mankind, awed and saddened by its inscrutable destiny. Time, 
Death, Eternity, Mutability : those words, the most awful that we know, 
insistently recur. It is they, unuttered yet present, which give their 
grandeur to pronouncements of many kinds which do not relate directly to 
the general operations of Time or of Death : to Burke’s passage on Marie 
Antoinette, to Johnson’s Preface to his Dictionary, to Gibbon’s moonlight 
reverie on the conclusion of his History. Those names, those figures with 
their skirts of thunder and doom, trail through all our literature with a 
majesty that no others possess. Apostrophising those our shadowy tyrants, 
celebrating them, rebelling against them, we may clothe our conceptions in 
many images, though even here, for the most part, we must observe a 
tendency, natural and spontaneous, to choose as tokens and ornaments a few, 
in the earthly sense, universal and perennial things. But those shapes tower 
over our whole world. Anything we look at in the sunlight, a wave, a weed, 
a travelling insect, may be like a window opening out to them; and at night, 
under the dark sky, so actual and so symbolical, the reflective man is always 
aware of them. We have our activities and our distractions. We must satisfy 
our carnal cravings, eat, drink, and sleep; between birth and death, under 
_ that immense and unresponsive heaven, we build and dig, hunt and dance, 
carve and paint, intrigue, copulate and kill. But whenever the moment comes 
that we turn round from our toys it is one spectacle that we see : life pro- 
ceeding from darkness to darkness, change, dissolution, and death. And 
the greatest utterance of our tongue is a chronicle, again and again resumed 
and repeated, of the wonder and dread, the certain regret and the wavering 
hope which that spectacle arouses in hearts which have immortal longings 
but have loved transient things : a chronicle of grass that withers, leaves 
that fall, of girls like flowers who fade like flowers, of conquerors who are 
dust, blown about, of tough oaks that decay, of stone temples and pyramids 
that as surely, after a few more years, fall into dust, of the world’s past, 
and the past of the individual which cannot be recovered, the innocence 
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and the illusions of childhood, the loss of which typifies all loss and their 
beauty that Eden to which, with the shadow approaching, we pitifully aspire : 
all framed by the most abiding things that our senses know, the sea and the 
wind and the hills, the seasons which come for all generations in their order, 
the stars, constant, silent, vigilant over all : those also transitory after their 
own kind, arching to their fall in epochs beyond our computation or guessing, 
but in relation to us steadfast and immutable. 

They say (though I do not believe it) that an age, even if it be still far 
distant, is coming in which the present preoccupations of man, both physical 
and mental, will have vanished and new passions and new hopes will have 
taken their place. Our contact with each other is as yet-imperfect ; psycho- 
logical discovery is only beginning; the gates between mind and mind will 
all be broken down; it will not be a question of universal candour but of 
automatic communication and sympathy. The individual will be identified 
with the race, will live only in the life of the race, will not merely not fear 
but will not even think about any death which does not involve the death 
of the race. The race will be one animal ; its members, sloughed and replaced, 
will want no more immortality than that qualified perpetuation which the 
race can give; no two persons will be more to each other than any other two ; 
Man will really be Man and will cease to be men. Should that time come 
(which, speaking diffidently, it will not) the voice of Man may change. 
His most eloquent words may be other than they are now, and even though, 
in his corporate form, he is still most deeply stirred by frustrations that we 
cannot conjecture, the range of his imagery will have altered, he will have 
new symbols for his regrets, and new comparisons for his ideas. Pending 
that change there is no reason to suppose that the essential, or to a large 
extent the incidental, material of our poetry, or of such of our prose as 
aspires to the condition of poetry, will substantially alter. We speak most 
sublimely of what moves us most deeply. 

But this is not to say that we should wish that such speech, at the cost of 
such experience, should be more than intermittent. Sun, sheep, and children 
may take a sober colouring from the eye that has been much busied with 
such watchings, but they were not put there solely for that purpose; even 
if we profess ignorance of the reasons for their existence, we shall employ 
ourselves better if we act on the assumption that they were not. The last 
word, after so prolonged a meditation on the incomprehensible, may lie with 
Stevenson who, not unaccustomed to the thought of death and not incapable 
of poetry, wrote an essay on the subject which might not supply passages 
“* distilled ’’ enough for this book, but contains many so sensible that the 
might well be reprinted in others. “ The changes wrought by death,” he 
said, ‘‘ are in themselves so sharp and final, and so terrible and melancholy 
in their consequences, that the thing stands alone in man’s experience, and 
has no parallel upon earth.” That opening might have led to a piece of great 
orchestral prose ; but he turned on himself and wrote instead some pages of 
cheerful colloquial prose, sprinkled with fine sentences. In all views and 
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situations “ there is but one conclusion possible : that a man should stop his 
ears against paralysing terror, and run the race that is set before him with a 
single mind ”’; and “ as a matter of fact, although few things are spoken of 
with more fearful whisperings than this prospect of death, few have less 
influence on conduct under healthy circumstances.’ But notice, even in 
this essay, the old lift, the old attitude, the old accents, when momentarily 
he looks out over the other wall : “ Into what great waters, not to be crossed 
by any swimmer, God’s pale Preetorian throws us over in the end ! ” 
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A COLLECTION OF AUTOGRAPHS 
By CANON N. EGERTON LEIGH 


Y collection of autographs was begun by Lady Sitwell, of 
Rempstone, who married, 1798, Sir Sitwell Sitwell, Bt., M.P., 
who died in 1811. She married secondly, as his second wife, 
my grandfather in 1821, and died in 1860. Lady Sitwell knew 

everybody, and entertained a good deal. She was a blue-stocking in the days 
of their power, and most of the letters were written to her by the eminent 
men and women of the day. But her friends supplied her with other auto- 
graphs—for instance, Longfellow sends her George Washington and 
Benjamin Franklyn. The following remarks by Washington are interesting 
at the present time: “‘ At the beginning of the late war with Great Britain, 
when we thought ourselves justifiable in resisting to blood, it was known to 
those best acquainted with the different conditions of the combatants and 
the probable cost of the prize in dispute that the expense in comparison 
with our circumstances as Colonists must be enormous, the struggle pro- 
tracted, dubious, and severe. It was known that the resources of Britain 
were, in a manner, inexhaustible, that her fleet covered the Ocean, and that 
her, troops had harvested laurels in every quarter of the globe. Not then 
organised as a nation, or known as a people upon the earth, we had no 
preparation. Money, the nerve of war, was wanting. The sword was to be 
forged on the anvil of necessity : the treasury to be created from nothing. 
If we had a secret resource unknown to our enemy, it was in the uncon- 
querable resolution of our citizens, the conscious rectitude of our cause, 
and a confident trust that we should not be forsaken by Heaven. The people 
willingly offered themselves to the battle, but the means of arming, clothing, 
and subsisting them, as well as of procuring the implements of hostility, were 
only to be found in anticipations of our future wealth. Paper bills of credit 
were emitted, monies borrowed for the most pressing emergencies, and our 
brave troops in the field unpaid for their services. In this manner, Peace, 
attended with every circumstance that could gratify our reasonable desires, 
or even inflate us with ideas of national importance, was at length obtained. 
But a load of debt was left upon us. The fluctuations of, and speculations in, 
our paper currency had, but in too many instances, occasioned vague ideas 
of property, generated licentious appetites, and corrupted the morals of men. 
To these immediate consequences of a fluctuating medium of commerce 
may be joined a tide of circumstances that flowed together from sources 
mostly opened during and after the war. The ravage of farms, the con- 
flagrations of towns, the diminution ” Here the MSS. abruptly stops 
but we can imagine what Id follo 
g at would follow. 

Mr. Herrick, of Beaumanor Park, gave Lady Sitwell the earliest autograph 


in the collection, a letter of Robert Herrick from St. John’s, Cambridge, 


. 
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which I lent to the late Professor Moorman for his life of Robert Herrick. 
A curious entry in his uncle’s account books discloses the fact that while the 
impecunious student was finding infinite difficulty in obtaining his quarterly 
allowance of {10, the wealthy uncle was borrowing hundreds of pounds 
from the nephew. I pass on to a letter of Lord Byron’s accepting an invitation 
to dinner with Lady Sitwell. In it he says, “ The song you have been good 
enough to send had escaped my observation or my memory when in Greece. 
I will endeavour to comply with your request. The copy has a few errors 
which I will try to expunge, though I have nearly forgotten my Romaic. 
I believe the words should be thus arranged.”’ He arranges them, and then 
sends her, doubtless knowing her penchant for autographs, the following 
lines : 
I 

I wander near that fount of waters 

Where throng my country’s virgin daughters, 

And yet that haunt I might forego 

Will she—my Love be there? Ah! No! 


2 


All, all are there save her alone, 

Yet once along that fountain shone 
Her imaged eyes within the stream 
That glittered with the borrowed beam. 


Yet—yvet that fount is calm and clear, 
Nor less to Hellas’ daughters dear, 
But there Reflection ne’er shall grace 
Those waters with so fair a face. 


4 
She comes not there, yet linger still 
My steps around that sacred rill, 
Nor know I wherefore there I stray— 
But cannot tear myself away. 


Albany, April 15th, 1814. 


Another manuscript, to which an especial interest attaches at this time, 
is the following letter from George Eliot : 


16 Blandford Square, London, N.W. 


My dear Friend—I was delighted to have your letter this morning bringing me 
good news not only of a literary but of a personal kind. It is pleasant to know that 
your labours on Adam have been so far appreciated ; but I think it is pleasanter still 
to know that Maman has had the comfort of seeing her son Charles this Christmas, 
and that your prospects concerning him are hopeful. I begin, you know, to consider — 
myself an experienced matron, knowing a great deal about parental joys and anxieties. 
Indeed I have rather too ready a talent for entering into anxieties of all sorts. 

| ane 
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Mr. Lewes is very much obliged to you for sending him the prospectus and additional 
information, which he has already dispatched to Mr. Trollope. It will be a valuable 
widening of his opportunities for choosing a foreign school. I was not aware till I 
gathered the fact from your letter that Emile Forgues had “ analysed ” the Mill for 
the Revue des deux Mondes, for Mr. Lewes, knowing that it would vex me, had care- 
fully concealed it. It is an impudent way of getting money—this cool appropriation 
of other people’s property without leave asked—which seems to have become a 
regular practice with him. Pray consider me responsible for nothing but what you 
find in the Tauchnitz edition. I never alter my books after they are printed—never 
alter anything of importance even in the course of printing, and ce n’est point mon 
histoire que 7’ écris, or whatever else you may find in M. Forgues’ edition that is not in 
the English is due to the gratuitous exercise of his own talents in improving my book. 
I can well imagine that you find the Mill more difficult to render than Adam, but 
would it be inadmissible to represent in French, at least in some degree, those inter- 
médiaires entre le style commun et le style élégant to which you refer? It seems to me 
that I have discerned such shades very strikingly rendered in Balzac, and occasionally 
in George Sand. Balzac, I think, dares to be thoroughly congenial, in spite of French 
strait-lacing. Even in English this daring is far from being general : inferior writers 
are hardly ever capable of it, and in the great mass of English fiction, from Bulwer 
down to the latest young lady scribbler, you find scarcely anything but impossible 
dialogue—the character speaking as no man or woman ever spoke, except on the 
stage. The writers who dare to be thoroughly familiar are Shakespeare, Fielding, 
Scott (when he is representing the popular life with which he is familiar), and indeed 
every other writer of fiction of the first class. Even in his loftiest tragedies, in Hamlet, 
for example, Shakespeare is intensely colloquial. One hears the very accent of 
living men. I am not vindicating the practice, I know that is not necessary to you 
who have so quick a sensibility for the real and the humorous, but I want to draw 
your attention to what you may not have observed—the timid elegance (alias un- 
naturalness) of inferior English writers. You may not have observed it, because 
naturally you don’t read our poorer literature. You, of course, have knowledge as to 
what is or can be done in French literature beyond any that my reading can have 
furnished me with. I am glad that you think there are any readers who will prefer the 
Mill to Adam. 'To my feeling there is more thought and a profounder veracity in the 


_ Mill than in Adam: but Adam is more complete and better balanced. My love of the 


a 


childhood scenes made me linger over them in epic fashion, so that I could not 
develop as fully as I wished the concluding “‘ Book ” in which the tragedy occurs, 
and which I had looked forward to with much intention and preparation from the 
beginning. My books don’t seem to belong to me after I have once written them, so 
I find myself delivering opinions about them as if I had nothing to do with them. 
I am not afraid that you will be unable to distinguish that frankness from conceit. 
I cannot write very boastfully about our health; both Mr. Lewes and I are very 
middling, easily upset, easily put out of order. But in all other respects our happiness 
grows daily. Our dear boy Charles is more and more precious to us, and seems to 


, delight in pouring all his young affection out in tenderness to me. Thornton, the 


second, is going on well and happily with his studies at Edinburgh, and seems to 
have profited morally and physically by the change. I don’t know how to describe 
our locality otherwise than by saying that it lies very near Regent’s Park, westward. 
It is a quiet situation for London—alas, not quiet for me, who dream of still fields! 
London is hateful to me, and I sometimes think we shall hardly have come to stay in 
it three years. Mr. Lewes and I constantly recall Geneva—and for us Geneva means 
all that 1s associated with you and Maman. It was a vivid pleasure to me that he felt 


his liking and admiration go out to you both quite apart from the fact that you were 
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my friends. He desires to share in all assurances of affection that I send you. But I 
send you few assurances. Are they necessary ? 


Lord Houghton once said that ‘“ the Personal is always the interesting.” 
This gives one of the great interests to a collection of autographs, it illustrates 
the Personal. ‘Take ‘Tennyson’s. There is not one word in a long letter to 
show that he was Poet Laureate. He begins with “ Trouble not yourself 
about the half-crown. I am very glad to pay my debts, however small, tho’ 
Milnes asserts that nothing under five shillings should ever be refunded. 
ks It is not all ladies who would have tolerated my fumigation so 
mildly ; forgive my seeming roughness at parting; there is something in the 
farewell shake of hands that often breaks me down and makes me seem other 
than I am.” My letter from Rudyard Kipling has in it the sentence, ‘“‘ J was 
a chorister once, but somehow they managed to agree to get on without me 
after a while.”’ Samuel Smiles, of Self-Help, etc., writes, 1891, ‘‘ I think 
nothing the less of you because you are a Dominie. You have a great mission 
for training the intellects and hearts of the coming generation. I hope you 
are kind to the children. My Dominie, he was a hard man, though he had 
favourites ; told me I was only fit ‘ to sweep the streets of my native borough,’ 
and threatened to ‘ dash my brains against the wall.’ This was his ordinary 
way of speaking of those who were not his favourites. But I understand that 
he became better as he grew older. Still he left a very bad taste in my mouth.” 
Leigh Hunt writes a kind letter to a budding poet with the postscript, ‘‘ Send 
your sonnets by all means to periodicals, but have no mercy in them on 
superfluous words.’”’ With equal kindness Southey writes to Mr. Ragg in 
1835, ‘‘ I do not remember to have seen a more beautiful little piece than 
‘Why Does the Sun Go Down ?’ It ought to find its way into all popular 
selections.” Southey wrote out for Lady Sitwell, in 1813, “The March to 
Moscow.” From these kindly letters let us turn to Robert Lowe: ‘“‘ I am a 
candidate for the Greek Professorship of Glasgow . . . amost excellent 
appointment, and one which above all I should be anxious to obtain. 
My chance is not a bad one, as there is no candidate with whom they are 
content, and to me there is no objection except my politics, and they are, you 
know, not very furious or indeed in any way practical principles to me. 
ie This is the fairest chance that has ever offered to me of making 
myself independent and affluent for the rest of my life. It is one of the few 
appointments I am able to fill.” This was written in 1838. In 1851 he writes 
to the same person, “ I am a candidate for the Chair of Political Economy 
at Oxford. I have every hope of success as my reception in Oxford has been 
very flattering. . . . The contest seems to lie between me and Neate 
of Oriel, a very good man, I believe, but not very popular.”’ Another poli- 
tician, John Bright, wrote in 1865, ‘I fear it would not suit your object for 
any Englishman to interfere in the course that may be taken in reference to _ 
Jeff Davis. I have privately said all I can or ought to say, and from what I 
hear I incline to think that he will escape the punishment which so many 
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men have suffered for crimes of infinitely less guilt. I am opposed to capital 
punishment for political or social crimes.” Autographs from Prime Ministers 
include the Duke of Portland, ‘‘ Your Parishioner named Bradley tried to 
usurp one of my houses. I do not consider that an amiable weakness,’’ and 
Lord Salisbury, La Donna e Mobile, given to a lady during an important 
conversation, when she asked for his autograph. Lord Rosebery heads his 
letter “ Waterloo Day.’ Mr. Gladstone shows his kindly feeling for Sir 
Stafford Northcote, but from Melbourne onwards the Prime Ministers 
content themselves with few words. So does Thackeray, “‘ Dear Sir or Madam 
—Where does Mr. Ritchie live with whom I dine in 2 hours. Please 
tell.” John Hay says ‘“‘ our visit to Eton will be for Helen and me one 
of our pleasantest memories of England.” Eton is again mentioned by Mr. 
Justice Coleridge writing to his relation there, one of the masters, “ I should 
like very much to know whether there is any prospect of the College making 
any movement towards changes.” Eton does not like changes; to parody 
Lord Curzon’s motto, ‘“‘ Let Eton hold what Eton held,” is as true now 
as in the past. I will conclude with a pathetic letter from Matthew Arnold, 
“T lead such a bothered and hard-driven life that I forget what I wrote in 
better days.” I wonder if he remembered writing in an autograph book : 


Of little threads our life is spun, 
And he spins ill who misses one. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. The 
Editor will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HE Christie-Miller sale at Messrs. Sotheby’s, postponed from November 28th 
to December 16th, realised the enormous total of £110,356, thus more than 
doubling the previous ‘‘ record” for asingle day’s book-sale achieved at the 
Yates-Thompson sale last summer, the total of which was £52,000. The 
great majority of the items were acquired by Mr. G. D. Smith, the American 

buyer, who seemed to have learnt to think so imperially about book prices that very 
few English dealers or collectors were able to compete with him. For the most part 
the bidding resolved itself into a duel between Mr. Smith and Mr. Quaritch, Mr. Smith 
being almost invariably the victor. 


The highest price for a single lot—the highest price ever given for a single book or 
manuscript—was £15,100, which was paid for the minute vellum-bound volume 
containing Venus and Adonis, The Passionate Pilgrim, and Epigrammes and Elegies, 
by J. D. (Sir John Davies) and C. M. (Christopher Marlowe). The Venus and Adonis 
is the only copy known of the fourth edition of the poem; six copies of the first three 
editions exist, all of which are in public libraries. The Passionate Pilgrim is one of the 
three known copies of the first edition (1599), while only two or three copies are 
known to exist of the Epigrammes and Elegies, published at Middleborough (? 1598). 


* * * *% * * 


Other Elizabethan books fetched very large prices. Greene’s Arbasto (1584), a unique 
copy, went for £820; Gwydonius (1584) for £770; Morando (1584) for £680; Planeto- 
machia (1585) for £900; and the unique copy of A Quip for an Upstart Courtier (1592) 
for £1200. A copy of Tottel’s Miscellany, second edition, fetched £2400; Nash’s 
Unfortunate Traveller (1594), £680; and the first edition of The Paradyse of Dainty 
Devises, £1700. Copies of the Arcadia (1590) and of Astrophel and Stella (circa 1595) 
were sold for {1000 and £2700 respectively. 


* * % * *% 


The other Shakespeare lots were sold at less astonishing figures. A copy of the First 
Folio, slightly defective, sold for £2300; £2400 was given for a fine copy of the ‘Third 
Folio. Much Ada About Nothing, the Quarto of 1600, sold for £2200; and The True 
Tragedie of Richard the Third, the anonymous play used by Shakespeare in producing 
his own Richard III., for £2000. 

* * ci *& * *% 

The Heber Collection of broadsheets and ballads was purchased by Mr. Smith for 
£6400. This collection, comprising eighty-eight pieces, is a portion of the great collec- 
tion, a larger collection, half of which passed, under the terms of Mr. Huth’s will, to 
the British Museum. It contains many pieces of remarkable beauty and interest. 


* * * * * * 


Other interesting items in the sale were three minor works of the “ Laureate,” John 
Skelton, printed by Pynson, the three bound together in a single volume, which was 
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bought for £1780; the Amoretti and Epithalamium of Spenser (1595), £1200; The 
Shepheardes Calendar (1579), £1280; Reynard the Fox (Caxton, 1481), £5900; The 
Cordyale, or the Four Last Things (Caxton, 1479), £1900; Tullye of Old Age (Caxton, 
1481), £1800; Gray’s Elegy (1751), £750; Paradise Lost (1667), £460. 


*% % cs * * a 


This sale marks the triumph and the reduction to the absurd of book-collecting. 
The absurdity of picture-dealing is already manifest; prices have long ceased to have 
the least relation to the merit of the work purchased. It is out of mere snobisme and not 
from any love of art that people will give fifty thousand pounds for a picture by a 
second-rate eighteenth-century artist. The same spirit has invaded the book-collecting 
world. The amateur who collects books out of a genuine love of literature had better 
retire as gracefully as he may. There is no place for him in the topsy-turvy universe 
where fifteen thousand pounds is paid for a little volume of poems. One left the sale 
with a curious feeling of bewilderment and indignation, almost vowing that one would 
never look at an old book again. 


* %* * * * * 


The centenary of George Eliot was celebrated at Messrs. Hodgsons’ by the sale of a 
first edition of Scenes of Clerical Life, a fine uncut copy. It went for £17. ‘The library of 
the late James Nicol Dunn was disposed of at the same rooms. Mr. Dunn was 
a journalist whose career included the editorship of the Morning Post and that of the 
Johannesburg Star. In earlier years—he always retained some flavour of that association— 
he was Henley’s assistant on the National Observer. He was thus in a position to 
obtain books, manuscripts, and autograph letters which have since become valuable. 
His Edinburgh set of Stevenson (accompanied by a note from Charles Baxter, “‘ Louis 
will have nett complete about {£5200 over this ”’) went for £65, and a set of the Scots 
Observer and National Observer for £47. An inscribed copy of Whistler’s Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies sold for ten guineas, and three first editions, with letters, of John 
Davidson {£5—which suggests that Davidson is at last getting a little notice from 


collectors. 
Ed * * * * * 


Among the autographs were several corrected proofs and typescripts of Mr. Kipling’s. 
A freely corrected typescript of Tomlinson fetched £81, the MS. of Fuzzy-Wuzzy {50. 
Three manuscript poems of Henley’s, with a letter from Mr. Yeats thrown in, brought 
only £6 ros. Still more surprising was the sale of Mr. Yeats’s MS. of The Lake Isle of 
Innisfree, with another, for £5 15s. In a sale on the following day a first edition of The 
Shropshire Lad turned up : it was sold for £4. 


* * * * * * 


The Arbury Library, a portion of which is to be sold at Sotheby’s on January 22nd, 
has an interest apart from the high rarity of many of the books which are to be sold; 
for these found their way to Arbury, not at the fancy of any individual collector of rare 
volumes—none of the Newdigates have been great book-collectors in this modern sense 
—but simply as current literature of the period in which they were published. The 
First Folio Shakespeare, for instance, which is described as “ probably the largest 
available,” has been at Arbury since 1660, when it belonged to Serjeant Newdegate, 
who was Chief Justice under Cromwell and was made a Baronet at the Restoration; 
and it is likely that it came into his possession or into that of the elder brother whom he 
succeeded soon after its publication in 1623. Sir Richard Newdegate’s mother was 
Anne Fitton, sister to Mary Fitton, Queen Elizabeth’s frolicsome and wayward maid- 
of-honour, whom a modern edition of Shakespeare’s Sonnets has_sought to identify 
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_ with the Dark Lady. Family papers at Arbury give no support to the late Mr. Tyler’s 


theory, and Mary Fitton’s portraits there show her to have been fair rather than dark. 
It is probable that some of the volumes which are to be sold at Sotheby’s were at 


_ Arbury when Mary Fitton found a home there with her sister, Lady Newdigate, after 


her disgrace at Court. No one whose interest in old books lies in their character, their 
history, and their associations rather than in the price which they may fetch under the 
hammer can fail to regret the fate by which these precious volumes are at length taken 


_ from the home in which they have stood side by side for some three centuries. 


Sounds unheard are the sweetest, and the books that were never written and the 
books that once existed and have been lost are by far the world’s best books. Those 
chapters on Chambermaids and Buttonholes would have been the most amusing in 
Tristram Shandy ; Milton’s epic on King Arthur, great and glorious in itself, would 
also have nipped The Idylls of the King in the bud, thus earning our gratitude as well as 
our admiration. The lost books of the Satyricon were the best things Petronius ever 
wrote, and the vanished poems of Sappho—one dare not think of them. 

And now we have news of yet another little work that has joined the great army of 
the lost. But not, we hope, for ever ; for the volume can hardly fail to turn up some time, 


_ sooner or later, in some bookseller’s shop or some collector’s library. The history of this 
_ lost volume is not uninteresting, and we propose to quote at some length from an 


account of it furnished by the owner, Miss E. M. Green, of Modbury, Ivy Bridge, 


~ South Devon: 


“In 1913 a MS. book fell into my hands, thought first to be a manuscript of Little 


_ Gidding, which proved, however, to be the work of the Rev. Richard White, Chaplain 


Po \ pale 


to the English nuns of St. Monica in Louvain from 1630 to 1687. This I published 


_ with Messrs. Longmans under the title of Celestial Fire. This volume contains in the 


_ preface an account of these Louvain Manuscripts, which are singularly beautiful 
_ specimens of seventeenth-century script. Consequent on this publication, the com- 
- munity of St. Augustine’s Priory, Newton Abbot, who fled to England during the 
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_ which the colour of the paper varies at every sheet. 


French Revolution, sent me a similar manuscript, Cordial Prayer, to be published also. 
It was a leather volume, 4 inches by 2% inches, 1 inch in depth, bound in holland with 
quaint brass clasps, and the top of the pages was a beautiful blue. ‘Taking it from the 
inspection of the Keeper of MSS., British Museum, and from the MSS. Room home 


_ with me, I found on entering an omnibus in Sloane Street that I had lost it. It was tied 


in white paper with my address on the outside.” cm 
All efforts have so far, Miss Green tells us, proved unavailing, and no word can be 
heard of the lost volume. Perhaps some of our readers may have seen or heard of this 


_ interesting little manuscript. 


* * * % * * 


The hand-press and type used by the late Dr. Daniel in the production of the well- 


_ known Daniel editions have been presented by Mrs. Daniel to the Bodleian Library. 


The press has now been set up in the Picture Gallery of the Library with the chase, con- 
taining the last pages set up, still in place. A small collection of some of the more 
interesting books printed on it has been arranged on an adjoining table. 


* cs * * * * 


We recently had the fortune to come across a copy of that very interesting edition 


: of Louise Labé’s works, published at Lyons in 1824. Printed at the expense of a local 
literary society, the edition was limited to 600 copies, a number of which were printed 


on coloured paper. Our copy was one of the four “ coquille rose.” One copy exists in 


ico a ei _ 
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ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES 


Collectors interested in the Restoration Drama will find much in Messrs. Pickering 
and Chatto’s catalogue to engage their attention. Sir William Davenant is represented 
by First Editions of The Siege of Rhodes (1656), The Cruell Brother (1630), The Unfor- 
tunate Lovers (1643). A copy. of the first collected edition of Davenant’s Works (1673) 
is offered for sale by Mr. Francis Edwards. Aureng-Zebe (1676), the opera King Arthur 
(1691), and The Duke of Guise (1683) are all first editions of Dryden. Pordage’s Siege of 
Babylon (first edition, 1678) is priced at £4 4s.; Sir Charles Sedley’s Antony and 
Cleopatra (1677) at £8 8s. Shadwell is well represented by his Virtuoso (first edition, 
1676), a comedy that was regrettably not included in the “ Mermaid ” series reprint of 
the dramatist’s works, The Lancashire Witches (1682), and Bury Fair (1689). 


* * * * * * 


There are moments when one’s literary sense gets the better of one’s purely biblio- 
philous instinct—moments when a profound irritation seizes one that people should 
be so stupid as to collect books because they are rare and not because they are worth 
reading. One wonders, for instance, if human labour and ingenuity might not be 
expended in some more profitable undertaking than the compilation of a catalogue of 
about one hundred-and-fifty editions of The Picture of Dorian Gray, bibliographically 
described. Collectors of the works of that second-rate literary man who was the author 
of this Darian Gray may be interested to hear that this catalogue is at present being 
prepared at “‘ The Bungalow,” 8 Abercorn Place, London, N.W.8, where they will also 
find a number of Wilde’s books, in every kind and shape of edition, for sale. 


* * * * * * 


A curiosity of 1890 literature, in the shape of The Blue Calendar: Praises of 
Twelve Saints, written by John Gray, may also be seen at ‘‘ The Bungalow.” This 
little book, by the author of Silverpoints, was privately printed at 92 Mount Street 
in 1896, and may be bought for two guineas. 

Anta 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SURTEES 


(To the Editor of THe Lonpon Mercury) 


Z Sir,—In your admirable columns on Bibliography A. L. H. writes (November issue): 

It is interesting to note what high prices the works of Surtees can always 
command.”” They certainly do ; but is it not Leech rather than Surtees who gives them 
their value ? 

Handley Cross is doubtless immortal because of the creation of Jorrocks and James 
Pigg, the best portrait of the hard-riding, reckless, witty Northumbrian since Shake- 
speare’s Hotspur, but Plain or Ringlets, Ask Mamma, and the rest are surely only 
valuable on account of Leech’s illustrations ? 

I imagine that the original Handley Cross, in three volumes, 1843, London, will not 
fetch as much as the later and expanded Handley Cross, with Leech’s illustrations, 
published London, 1854. 

I have recently inherited a set of the five Surtees-cum-Leech issue (usually styled 
first editions), and I am in doubt as to what to insure them for in view of the present high 
prices. 

Still more so in the case of other still greater treasures : early Aldines, Jensons, first 
editions Jonson, Spencer, Milton, etc., but above and beyond all in the case of a first 
folio Shakespeare, a splendid copy and intact. 

According to Sir Sidney Lee, out of 140 known copies twenty only are “ perfect ”’ 
(with Shakespeare’s portrait printed on title-page), other twenty are intact (with portrait 
inlaid), and the remaining 100 are all deficient in one way or another. 

Well, suppose by some dreadful dispensation my library was burned down and this 
gem consumed, what would it cost to procure another ? 

My bookseller tells me to insure it for £1500, but would this procure another ? 


I feel certain it would not. What, then, is the proper insurance ?>—Yours, etc., 
A PuURSUER OF BOOKS AND FOXEs. 


[We certainly think that figure far too low, but the prices of first folios vary 
greatly. Perhaps some reader can give insurance information.—Ep1Tor.| 


AMERICAN POETRY 
(To the Editar of ‘THE LoNDON Mercury) 


S1r,—The writer of your “ Letter from America,” in the December number, commits 
himself to the astonishing statement that ‘“‘ Mr. Nicholas Vachel Lindsay is the one 
American writer of verse whose work shows signs of genius.’ Such a statement should 
not pass unchallenged. It is as if an American writer, visiting England, were to remark 
that Mr. Rudyard Kipling is the only English writer of verse with signs of genius. 
The parallel is quite exact. Lindsay has the same free-and-easy facility, the same prefer- 
ence for ragtime rhythms, the same tone of vulgar optimism, the same desire to preach 
a gospel, as the author of Mandalay. The only difference is that Lindsay is rather more 
limited in his range, if anything. He has never succeeded in doing but one type of 
poem—the ragtime exhortation. To say that he and he alone in America shows genius 
is preposterous. : 

What about Robert Frost, whose work and influence were paramount in the develop- 


ment of Edward Thomas ?—a fact admitted bya recent biographer. What about Edwin 
2U 
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Arlington Robinson, a poet who comes nearer to Hardy than anyone in America ? 
What about Conrad Aiken, Carl Sandburg, Wallace Stevens, Alfred Kreymborg, 
Maxwell Bodenheim ? All of these authors have shown signs of genius, each in an entirely 
different and quite individual way. They have not repeated themselves into tedious 
stereotype as the magazine writers of vers libre, or as Mr. Lindsay has. Without any 
desire to belittle Mr. Lindsay’s clever but superficial talent, I should respectfully suggest 
to “ R. E. C.” that some of his remarks about the conventionality of American writers 
apply very strongly to Lindsay. They do not apply to,the’men I have just mentioned.— 
Yours, etc., JouHN:,GOULD, FLETCHER. 
37 Crystal Palace Park Road, Sydenham. 


TAM HTAB 
(To the Editor of ‘THE LONDON Mercury) 


Srr,—May I point out what seems to me a very curious literary coincidence ? 

In No. 2 Mr. L. Pearsall Smith, in his delightful collection of “‘ Misadventures,” 
describes “‘a cabalistic inscription written in letters of large menace on my bath-room 
floor. TAM HTAB . . . Like Belshazzar . . . my knees smote one against 
the other. It was . . . BATH MAT, lying there wrong side up.” 

In the second chapter of Forster’s Life af Dickens, among some notes on the hardships 
of Dickens’ childhood, the novelist himself thus describes a coffee shop in St. Martin’s 
Lane: “ In the door there was an oval glass-plate, with COFFEE ROOM painted on 
it. . . . If I ever find myself in a very different kind of coffee-room now, but 
where there is such an inscription on glass, and read it backward on the wrong side 
MOOR EEFFOC (as I often used to do then, in a dismal reverie), a shock goes through 
my blood.”—Yours, etc., J. J. Biccs. 

70 West Side, Clapham. 

[These public inscriptions are responsible for much distress. There was a woman 
named Jones who had her child christened Nosmo King, having been taken by those 
names on two glass doors, which stood open. When she passed again the doors were 
drawn together.—Eb1Tor.] 


SENSIBLE AT BOTTOM 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


Sir,—May I point out a small inaccuracy in Mr. Shanks’s exceedingly interesting 
essay on Samuel Butler ? Mr. Shanks writes, “ It is possible to remark of him (Butler), 
adapting the remark made of Dr. Johnson, that he may have been very sensible at 
bottom.” The passage in Boswell referred to, I think, is a remark made by Johnson of 
a “‘ printer’s devil ”’ who had married a “ very respectable author.””—Yours, etc., 

Kelstone, Charterhouse, Godalming. A. H. Scorr: 

December 15th, 1919. 


SOME CORRECTIONS 
(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


Sir,—The Lonpon Mercury sets so refreshing a standard of English, by precept,. 
and still more by example, that it is with some temerity that I venture (1) a correction, 
(2) a criticism, and (3) a query. ui 

1. Major and minor Elizabethan and “ Georgian ”’ poets receive full and correct 
designation. Could not the same be spared for Canon Ottley, of Oxford, who on p. 128 
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appears as Aftley? It might be granted in recognition of his Chancellor’s Prize for 
Latin Verse, the award of which demands, I imagine, a certain measure of poetical 
feeling in addition to the mathematically stressed rhythms of our schooldays. 

2. There may be subtle and political humour intended in the word dignatories 
(p. 236), but with my last breath I would protest the better (and only) spelling to be 
“ dignitaries,” take it derivatively or euphonically as you will. — 

3. Is the sentence considerable interest has been evinced at the large majority (p. 235) 
English at all ? Should it not be either : 

“ Considerable interest has been evinced in the . . .” Or 

“ Considerable interest has been evinced by the . . .”? 

But here, like Rosa Dartle, I merely ask for information—not being a competent 
grammarian—and leave it to fair judgment. 

Could you not follow up the article on “ Particles” with one on “ Split Infini- 
tives’ ? We were always taught that they were the unforgivable sin. Yet I have just 
found two unblushing examples in one of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s novels. If he may 
use them, why may not the children in our village school ?>—Yours, etc., 

Meopham, Kent. ; “As Tair 

December 13th, 1919. 


[In-answer to the first and second charges we plead guilty to misprints ; the third 
error was due to a slip of the pen.—EpiTor.] 


JOHN THOMSON OF DUDDINGSTON 
(To the Editor of Tue Lonpon Mercury) 


Sir,—A material error occurs in the review of my book, John Thomson of Dudding- 
ston, in your journal for December. The price is given as 425., whereas the published 
Price is 315. 6d. net; edition de luxe, £3 3s. net. The correct title of the book is : fohn 
Thomson of Duddingston, Landscape Painter; with some Remarks on the Practice, Purpose, 
and Philosophy of Art. Some reviewers express a high opinion on the latter department 
of my book; the full title ought, therefore, to be given—in justice to the volume.— 
Yours, etc., Ropert W. NAPIER. 

26 Bruntsfield Place, Edinburgh. 


THE MOON 
(To the Editor of ‘THE LoNDoN Mercury) 


S1r,—I do not know whether the scope of your “‘ Correspondence ”’ pages is intended 
to admit small criticisms of the original pieces of poetry and imaginative prose which 
you publish. If it is, I would beg leave to offer two perhaps niggling comments upon 
The Moon. Rr ; 

(1) In Stanza 22, “‘ Emperor ” is a fine word and perhaps inevitable : but would it 
be merely pedantic to remind the poet that when Bonaparte was in Egypt in 1798 he 
was not yet Emperor, nor even First Consul ? nee 
'#(2) In Stanza 30, eighth line, does not grammar require the reading “ but thee ” 
instead of “ but thou” ? ‘‘ But” here is a preposition, not a conjunction—in spite of 
the “‘ Boy on the Burning Deck.” Burns (I think) has a line somewhere that, clearly. 
shows the true usage : 


’ 


** Live but thee I canna j 
i.e., “ without thee.” I do not think “ but ” in such a phrase can rightly be construed 
as merely equivalent to “ and not.’’—Yours, etc., Ae G 
December 12th, 1919.4 


won 
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POEMS, 1916-1918. By Francis Brerr Younc. Collins. 5s. net. 


Mr. Brett Young’s Marching on Tanga was the best written of all the books produced 
during the war by men on active service. Its imaginative quality and the charm of its 
style were no surprise to those who knew his early novels, of which The Dark Tower 
was the most notable. It has been succeeded by two other prose works, The Crescent 
Moon, an African story, the melodrama of which is veiled by the beautiful descriptive 
writing, and The Young Physician, a more naturalistic essay which was noticed in our 
first number. Unobtrusively, amid these other activities, he published two or three 
years ago a little book of verses, Five Degrees South ; and in this new volume are gathered 
the contents of that book and the poems that their author has written more recently. 

The volume is characteristically Georgian. There are hints, here and there, of musings 
which may develop into a general conception of the universe and of man; there are 
points of contact with the problems which vex the reflective spirit. But, generally 
speaking, Mr. Brett Young is content to sing, briefly and with deep feeling, of a few 
things securely loved : and those points of contact are points of departure. He writes 
of England—friends, landscapes, and a woman—before he leaves England. When he is 
in Africa the blood and struggle, the fell tropical scenery, seem but to make acuter the 
response to the England that is lost; and when he comes home again he sings again of 
home recovered and loved with a new intensity. The Gift gives the keynote of the book : 


Marching on Tanga, marching the parch’d plain, 
Of wavering spear-grass past Pangani River, 
England came to me—me who had always ta’en 
But never given before—England, the giver, 

In a vision of three poplar-trees that shiver 

On still evenings of summer, after rain, 

By Slapton Ley, where reed-beds start and quiver 
When scarce a ripple moves the upland grain. 
Then I thanked God that now I had suffered pain, 
And, as the parch’d plain, thirst, and lain awake 
Shivering all night through till cold daybreak. 

In that I count these sufferings my gain, 

And her acknowledgment. Nay, more, would fain 
Suffer as many more for her sweet sake. 


That is from Africa, where he rides through marshes swarming with cruel life and 
admires the sickly beauty of the fever tree, but always as an alien. Then he returns : 


I saw a thrush light on¥a%hawthorn spray, 

One moment only, spilling creamy blossom, 

While the bough bent beneath her speckled bosom, 
Bent, and recovered, and she fluttered away. 


The branch was still; but in my heart, a pain 
Than the thorn’d spray more cruel stabbed me, only 
Remembering days in a far land and lonely, is 
When I had never hoped for summer again. 
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All his deepest feelings—patriotism, love, friendship—are interwoven with"natural 
beauty. In Testament he leaves to his friend the common memory of a summer in the 
Cotswolds: sunlight on the gables of Evesham, a boat on the cool water of Avon, sunsets 
over Bredon, evening stocks and the scent of hay; and in the most eloquent close, 
putting the most beautiful scenes of earth behind him to sing of spiritual beauty, he 
lingers on them to describe them. But his descriptions are always prompted and suffused 
by emotion : like Brooke in The Happy Lover and Mr. Masefield in Biography, he cata- 
logues the scenes, the fields, trees, flowers, and faces that live sweetly in his memory, 
and his affection is communicated. He is poles away from the “ careful nature poet ” 
who makes a neat drawing of anything that at all interests him. Emotion selects’ his 
subjects ; he does not manufacture. He writes clearly too and unaffectedly. Except in 
Thamar—the most ambitious poem in the book, but promising a greater success than 
it achieves—he is never obscure for a moment. And his simplicity of expression conceals 
a good deal of technical effort. The longer pieces—such as The Leaning Elm—are 
elaborately musical, and an examination of the first poem quoted above will reveal 
studied, though not obtrusive, assonances and internal rhymes which show that Mr. 
Brett Young (it might be deduced elsewhere from his metres) has not read his Bridges 
in vain. There is scarcely a bad poem in the book, or one without an interest peculiar to 
itself. Several beyond those we have mentioned—the best are the exquisite Prothalamion 
and /nvocation—are to be found in the recent Georgian book. The poem on prehistoric 
remains on the battlefield might well have been added, and Béte Humaine : 


Riding through Ruwu swamp, about sunrise, 

I saw the world awake; and as the ra 

Touched the tall grasses where they dream till day, 
Lo, the bright air alive with dragonflies, 

With brittle wings aquiver, and great eyes 

Piloting crimson bodies, slender and gay. 

I aimed at one, and struck it, and it lay 

Broken and lifeless, with fast-fading dyes. 

Then my soul sickened with a sudden pain 

And horror, at my own careless cruelty, 

That where all things are cruel#I had slain 

A creature whose sweet life it is to fly: 

Like beasts that prey with bloody claw: Nay, they 
Must slay to live, but what excuse had I? 


This is a book which excites great curiosity about its author’s future ; but at present his 
verse, beautiful as it is, lacks energy. 


COLLECTED POEMS OF THOMAS HARDY. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net.’ 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S VERSE: INCLUSIVE EDITION, '[1885-1918. Three 
vols. Hodder & Stoughton. 63s. net. 


It is always a satisfaction to have in one volume—or in two or three uniform volumes— 
the verses of a poet which we have previously had to search for in self-contained books. 
The publication of a collected edition of Mr. Hardy’s poems is welcome for another 
reason. In the last few years his reputation as a poet—quite apart from the fact that he 
has continued, right up to his eightieth year, to produce novel and beautiful work—has 
greatly increased. Critics may now be found who even hold that Mr. Hardy’s chief 
claim to greatness will rest, in the eyes of posterity, upon his poems (including The 
Dynasts) rather than upon those novels which in themselves made him one of the two 
or three most conspicuous writers of his generation. But even now we do not think that 
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his stature as a poet is widely realised, the volume and quality of his poetical work 
generally known : and there will probably be many who, in perusing this “ collected 
volume, will be struck for the first time with the fact that here alone, leaving all the 
prose out of the question, is work sufficient, and sufficiently good, to place its author 
among the greatest English writers of the last century. There are hundreds of pages of 
short poems, some of them exquisitely beautiful, and all of them so direct and fresh 
that even the most faulty are worth having. Faults—though we might rather call them 
idiosyncrasies—Mr. Hardy certainly has. His language is sometimes bald and some- 
times cumbrous; his consistent pessimism sometimes leads him, in the dramatic poems, 
to extremes of deliberate gloom. But can we regret a sad philosophy which has enabled 
a sweet and sensitive spirit to shine with such uninterrupted brightness amid that gloom ? 
And can we regret a habit of phraseology which has enabled Mr. Hardy to win some of 
his greatest technical triumphs (for he makes music out of scientific or journalistic 
words which would ruin an ordinary lyrist) and which will probably have direct results 
in the way of enlarging the poetic vocabulary, which is in constant need of oxygenation ? 
It is inevitable that a collected edition in one volume should be printed in smaller type 
' than is entirely comfortable, and the text of this edition is not so attractive as that of 
the separate volumes. But it is all here, and when the reader compares the volume to 
some of its companion Macmillan collections (Clough, for instance, falls into nothing- 
ness) he comprehends that in the history of English literature Mr. Hardy will rank above 
many of the supposedly established classics. He is a great poet. 

The Kipling collection is luxuriously got up, but unfortunately the covers are not all 
they might be, and the reader is irritated throughout by the presence on the top of 
every right-hand page of “ Inclusive Edition” in large black capitals. Mr. Kipling 
would show up far better in a selection than in a complete edition, so much of his verse 
is at.best vigorous journalism. Were a good selection made we believe that some of 
those who depreciate him would admit for the first time that he has a fine poet in him; 
a collected edition merely shows that he does not know the poet in him from the rhymer. 
The greater one’s admiration for his best work the greater the irritation one sustains 
when reading through the great body of his jingling journalism and pompous sermonis- 
ing. Had he written nothing but the Ballad of East and West, the songs from Puck and 
a few more he would be as well remembered as he will be now with all this mass of 
versification to his name. 


WHEELS 1919: A FOURTH CYCLE. Blackwell. 6s. net. 


The end-papers of this volume bear a charming design of athletes throwing darts at 
targets, and it is to be observed that no one of them as yet has hit the bull’s-eye. We do 
not know if the symbolism was deliberate, but it is apt, for the volume is full of pot- 
shots so wayward that we are usually uncertain as to which target these erratic slingers 
wish to hit. Music at least is not desired : most of the verses consist of strings of state- 
ments—if they are not disconnected the connections between them are not apparent 
to us—interesting neither severally nor jointly, and entirely without beauty of sound. 
Miss Edith Sitwell’s verses, though incomprehensible, contain a good deal of vivid 
detail, pleasant because it reminds us of bright pictures. There is one poem by the late 
Wilfred Owen (Strange Meeting) which has a powerful, sombre beginning : 


It seemed that out of the battle I escaped 

Down some profound dull tunnel, long since scooped, 
Through granites which Titanic wars had groined. 
Yet also there encumbered sleepers groaned, 

Too fast in thought or death to be bestirred. 

Then, as I probed them, one sprang up, and stared 
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With piteous recognition in fixed eyes, 

Lifting distressful hands as if to bless. 

And by his smile, I knew that sullen hall. 

With a thousand fears that vision’s face was grained; 
Yet no blood reached here from the upper ground, 

And no guns thumped, or down the flues made moan. 
“Strange, friend,” I said. ‘‘ Here is no cause to mourn.” 
“None,” said the other. ‘Save the undone years, 

The hopelessness. Whatever hope is yours, 

Was my life also.” 


There are several other poems by him which have all the earnestness, and much of the 
force, of Mr. Sassoon’s illustrations of the beastly cruelty of war. But the one poet 
included who is always arousing interest and curiosity is Mr. Aldous Huxley. Mr. 
Huxley, when these poems were written (though, in Leda, he seems already to be partly 
recovering), seems to have been in the same sort of revulsion against sentimentality as 
Rupert Brooke was in when his first book was being composed. He is anxious that we 
should not overlook the facts that there are noisome smells in the world, that many 
people are disgusting to see, and that even the most touching episode may be inter- 
rupted by an eructation : though, unlike Brooke, he does not usually even try to sing. 
There is something very familiar about the restaurant poem : 


What negroid holiday makes free 

With such priapic revelry? 

What songs? What gongs? What nameless rites? 
What gods like wooden stalagmites ? 

What reeking steam of kidney pie? 

What blasts of Bantu melody? 

Ragtime . . . but when the wearied band 
Swoons to a waltz, I take her hand, 

And there we sit in blissful calm, 

Quietly sweating palm to palm. 


There is always strength about Mr. Huxley’s epithets : he observes accurately and his 
language is hard, clear, and original. He conveys his unpleasing ruminations with such 
force that in several places we were incommoded by a rising in our gorge. But it is not 
in order to obtain sensations of that kind that we read poetry, and we shall not in idle 
hours beguile our leisure by repeating over and over the much-loved syllables of The 
Betrothal of Priapus. Mr. Huxley can see things with his own eyes, and has a powerful 
intelligence, and when he has discovered something to write about he may become a 
very good poet. 


GENERAL WILLIAM BOOTH ENTERS INTO HEAVEN, AND OTHER 
POEMS. B: NicHotas VacueL Linpsay. With an Introduction by ROBERT 
Nicuots. Chatto & Windus. 5s. net. 


Mr. Vachel Lindsay is best known as the author of poems, notably poems inspired by 
negro camp-meetings, which are meant for recitation; they have intoxicating rhythms 
and the language full of gusto. The Congo, The Daniel Jazz, and others should certainly 
be introduced to the British public, and perhaps Messrs. Chatto propose to follow up 
this volume with another containing Mr. Lindsay’s later work. It is a pity, however, 
that the present collection should have come first, for it contains little that is characteristic 
of Mr. Lindsay at his best, and little, therefore, that will show readers here how good 
he can be. The title-poem, though not as good as some of its successors, is the only 
one now published which shows what Mr. Lindsay can do. It describes the entrance 
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of the late General Booth into Paradise at the head of the motley army whom he 
has saved : 
Booth led boldly with his big bass drum— 
(Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb ?) 
The Saints smiled gravely and they said “ He’s come— 
(Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb ?) 
Walking lepers followed, rank on rank, 
Lurching bravoes from the ditches dank, 
Drabs from the alleyways and drug fiends pale— 
Minds still passion-ridden, soul-powers frail : 
Vermin-eaten saints with mouldy breath, 
Unwashed legions with the ways of Death— 
(Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb ?) 


The other poems are far more ordinary in form and banal in language. Mr. Lindsay, at 
this stage, was writing like other people, and his verse was redeemed from common- 
placeness only by its sincerity and high spirits. He is an “‘ uplifter ”’ who is as jovial as 
Falstaff ; he is probably the only poet on record, except Shelley, to be a teetotaller, and 
certainly the only one to take an active part in an anti-Saloon campaign. The second best _ 
poem in this book is an elegy, in couplets, on O. Henry; an elegy both romantic and 
truthful. Of the others an address to the U.S. Senate is decidedly racy. A senator whom 
Mr. Lindsay regarded as undesirable was elected. His verses on the occasion begin : 

And must the Senator from Illinois 

Be this squat thing, with blinking, half-closed eyes ? 

This brazen gutter idol, reared to power 

Upon a leering pyramid of lies? 


That is what met the eyes of the newly-elected when he opened his local paper on the 
morning after the poll. 


A TREASURY OF WAR POETRY, BRITISH AND AMERICAN POEMS OF 
THE WORLD WAR: 1914-1919. Edited by GeorcE HERBERT CLARKE. Hodder 
& Stoughton. tos. 6d. net. 


If this be a treasury it contains not merely gold and silver, but copper, nickel, Britannia 
metal, brass, and lead. Even if all the good poems inspired by the war were brought 
together they would not make a book of over four hundred closely-printed pages. 
Mr. Clarke is Professor of English in the University of Tennessee. His collection, 
amongst those who are sufficiently undiscriminating to like it, may promote Anglo- 
American friendship ; if it does it will have justified its existence. Otherwise its only 
value consists in its reproduction of certain poems which are not, we think, to be found 
elsewhere. We believe that the Poet Laureate’s Wounded (which appeared in the Times) 
is one of these. It is a very lusty poem inspired by Trafalgar Square in sunshine : 
wounded lads lolling by the lions and Nelson standing above. It ends : 


The gentle unjealous Shakespeare, I trow, 

In his country grave of peaceful fame, 

Must feel exiled from life and glow, 

If he thinks of this man with his warrior claim, 
Who looketh on London as if ’twere his own 

As he standeth in stone, aloft and alone, 

Sailing the sky, with one arm and one eye. 


This poem—it is not the only one—was overlooked by those who were recently yelping 
at Mr. Bridges for having written nothing about the war. 
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NOVELS 


CHILDREN OF NO MAN’S LAND. By G. B. Stern. Duckworth. we ek. 
SIR LIMPIDUS. By Marmapbvuxe PIcKTHALL. Collins. 75. net. 

NIGHT AND DAY. By Vircinia Wootr. Duckworth. 7s net. 

THE POWER OF A LIE. By Jonas Bojer. Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. net. 
GOLD AND IRON. By JosepH HercEsHEIMER. Heinemann. 7s. net. 


The question how far the novel can be, or should be, a criticism of society, not of life 
in Arnold’s sense, but of the forms in which life manifests itself at given times and 
places, is one that has been discussed but is never likely to find a general settlement. 
- There will always be purists, of the “ art for art’s sake ” order, who will maintain that 
the discussion or even the exposition, as such, of practical social problems is out of 
place in fiction. There will always be those who maintain, as did Mr. H. G. Wells some 
years ago, that “ if the novel is to be recognised as something more than a relaxation, it 
has . . . to be kept free from the restrictions imposed upon it by the fierce 
pedantries of those who would define a general form for it ”—writers and critics, in 
fact, who, like Mr. Wells himself, are prepared to use the novel as a means to any 
practical end, whether transient or eternal, of which at the moment it seems capable. 
Nor is it particularly desirable that any such settlement should be arrived at; but the 
dispute suggests a distinction which has some usefulness. Mr. Wells has picked up, with 
the forceps of fiction, and examined by turns politics, religion, education, and the 
relations between the sexes. Mr. Bennett, portraying modern society of all kinds no 
less closely, has no special suggestion to make to this age or this civilisation : his lesson, 
if his books contain one, is of universal applicability. Mr. Conrad, so unlike him in all 
else, is with him in this. Mr. Conrad, the novelist, has no views on the treatment of 
subject races or the reform of the merchant marine. These two are of the older tradition : 
for the novel dealing with social questions is a thing of comparatively recent growth. 
Formerly only one artist was allowed, and even expected, to be didactic—that artist in 
whom to-day preaching is most bitterly resented, namely, the poet. He was the bard, 
the seer, the prophet, who thundered out of a cloud and instructed the nation. The 
dramatist and the novelist were by comparison mere providers of entertainment and 
were required at most to give their work a flavour of good morals as a proof of decent 
intentions. The drama led the way; and, in the hands of Ibsen and his disciples, it 
became an instrument for the examination of topical problems. ‘The novel soon followed 
suit, so that we are now aa with a category of works of fiction in which the 

ivided aim by no means destroys all artistic interest. 
Peak a Race in a high seers, is Miss Stern’s. Children of No Man’s Land, which 
examines alternately the position of naturalised Germans and their families in England 
during the war and the position of those members of the younger generation who have 
been left by parental indulgence to drift between the enforced morality, which is spared 
them, and the easy immorality, from which their instincts withhold them. In both cases 
the meaning of No Man’s Land is perfectly clear. It is the barren and abhorred territory 
in which wander those who are rejected by both the contending nations ; and it is the 
land of the demi-vierges or, as Miss Stern somewhat awkwardly calls them, “ the demi- 
maids.” Both problems are clearly presented and examined ; but it is not at het 
purpose is served by thus combining them and giving to them a Cena ee ism, 
or by making a brother suffer in one tract, while his sister strays in the other. hey are 
not problems in the same category or on the same plane; and their alternate treatment 


here hardly conduces to continuity or clarity of thought. 
nie 
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But it must be admitted that Miss Stern, having thus handicapped herself, carries 
the unnecessary burden with great dexterity. The whole book is written with a hard, 
brilliant cleverness that never flags and is conducted through a remarkable variety of 
incidents and with the help of a remarkable variety of characters. The study of the 
behaviour of the “ half-English ” during the war has an inherent air of reality and 
moderation. But it is not on this that Miss Stern lavishes her fullest powers of descrip- 
tion and reasoning. She is actually more concerned with the development of Deb Marcus, 
the beautiful Jewish girl, who is discovered at the opening of the book being kissed by 
a middle-aged and unattractive German whom she does not like but whom her fear of 
seeming foolish forbids her to repulse. We leave her in comfortable wedlock declaring 
that her daughter will be brought up “‘ As strictly as I can, right and wrong, good and 
bad . . . signposts wherever she may stop and wander. I’m going to superintend 
her morals; I’m going to say ‘ don’t,’ and I’m going to ask questions, and forbid her 
things. And be shocked whenever it’s necessary I should be shocked. ” “ You little 
reactionary !’’ her friend replies ; and this, in fact, is the plain moral of Miss Stern’s book, 
that modern laxity has rendered reaction necessary. But the moral lesson, however just 
it may be, would not be acceptable unless it were supported by sound observation or 
palatable without good writing. Miss Stern provides both these necessities, and her 
pictures of both the half-worlds are extremely convincing and entertaining. She makes 
real and keeps distinct a great variety of characters, who, as one thinks over the book, 
reappear unmistakably in the mind—Manon, the marketable imgénue, daughter of an 
operatic singer ; Antonia Verity,a Diana whose virginity is almost imperceptibly changing 
into spinsterhood ; Winnie, stupid, sluggish and greedy, in whom inconsistent but rigid 
conventions have quite taken the place of morals, ‘‘a jumble of puritanism and prejudice 
and incurious sensuality,” and a host of others. Her men are equally well done, but 
perhaps with a care less intense and less from the inside. But it is a sign of Miss Stern’s 
thoroughness that both men and women should be there in such numbers, so delicately 
differentiated, so intricately taking their places in her prolonged and exhaustive argument. 
If, of course, she had done no more than provide a gallery of typical portraits to prove a 
thesis, her work would hardly be worth discussing at so much length. But she has 
managed to avoid the pitfall of the social critic in fiction, and, without ever losing sight 
of her main purpose, to compose a book in which no passage is mere argument. The 
story proceeds levelly through all its multifarious scenes, continuing to present incident 
and character as a novel must do. The skill is perhaps even too great. The reader’s 
attention is sometimes diverted by it; and it must be said that juggling with cups invites 
praise rather of the juggling than of the china. But, in one way and another, Miss Stern 
keeps interest vividly alive through a long book, the theme of which is by no means 
wholly pleasant. Her wit and vivacity are really remarkable; and the conversations of 
her persons are unusually animated. She is without great depth of feeling or perception. 
The types with which she deals are shallow; and it is noticeable that the less shallow 
they are the more she tends to deal with them from the outside. But Children of No 
Man’s Land is nevertheless an admirable performance in a difficult kind. 

Sir Limpidus, by Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall, is another essay in social criticism, for 
which the author has somewhat disappointingly deserted the Levant. His hero jista 
member of the ruling classes, the son of a wealthy baronet, who is trained from early 
youth to follow the code of his peers, in evil-doing and well-doing alike. This leads him 
by way of public-school and university, one entanglement and another, including a 
breach of promise case and a suitable marriage, to a seat in the Cabinet and the reverence. 
of his fellow-countrymen. On the last page : | 


Suddenly he was recalled to London. There was war in Europe and England might 
. . . "‘ t 
any moment be involved in it. How would the people take it? ‘a the estar of the: 
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hour. Sir Limpidus was of the opinion that war just then would be a godsend. It would 
rouse the ancient spirit of the people and dispel their madness. They would once 
more rally to their natural leaders, who, for their part, would throw off the mantle of 
frivolity. Even defeat as a united nation would be better than ignoble peace with the 
anarchic mob supreme. 


But Mr. Pickthall’s final verdict on Sir Limpidus occurs earlier than this, and is put 
into the statesman’s own mouth or rather mind. Sir Limpidus has delivered an address 
at his old school, and is told by his disappointed son that “‘ the fellows . . . wanted 
you to talk about yourself, the things you’ve done,.in Parliament and foreign countries, 
and all that.” 


“T’ve not done anything to make a speech about,” said Sir Limpidus, after a moment’s 
hesitation. 

His triumph as a statesman was not one of doing. It was the natural consequence of being 
what he was. If it came to doing, he had fought a duel in his youth, and in Albania had 
assisted to burn down a village. Those incidents in his career were not fit subjects for a 
speech to schoolboys ; and besides them in the way of doing there was nothing but 
pursuit of women and field sports. So it was with a smile over the double meaning of the 
words that he repeated : ‘‘ ve done nothing to make a speech about.” 

The headmaster, following his distinguished guest, happened to overhear this mild 
disclaimer, and he laughed aloud, calling his colleagues round him to enjoy the 
classic joke. 


These two extracts will serve better than any analysis to explain both the direction 
and the method of Mr. Pickthall’s satire. It has the doubtful merit (in a satire) of being 
consistently moderate; and Sir Limpidus, who is never quite a figure of truth, also 
misses ever being quite a figure of fun. Social criticism on these lines may put forward 
quite adequately the author’s point of view; but unless it has some imaginative vigour 
it cannot be said to justify the form in which it is cast. Mr. Pickthall’s book is a presenta- 
tion, by means of characters instead of by abstract arguments, of certain lines of thought 
regarding politics, education, and other questions; and in so far it is an essay in the 
same genre as Miss Stern’s novel. Where it differs is in the fact that the lines of thought 
have remained to the author incomparably more interesting than the means of their 
presentation. These figures are painted in the flat : they have little imaginative life : and, 
as a work of creative fiction, the book must be regarded as a failure. 

With the remainder of the books on our list, we return to the older tradition of the 
novel, the tradition which seeks to produce a work of art, the lessons deducible from 
which (if any) are, roughly, applicable to human nature in general. In this sort, Mrs. 
Virginia Woolf has written a very extraordinary story. Katharine Hilbery, after much 
hesitation, engages herself to William Rodney, a precise Civil Servant, who writes plays 
in verse. He develops doubts of their love simultaneously with hers, and is not sure 
whether he is not in love with her cousin, Cassandra, as, after some curious experiments 
in emotionalism, he discovers himself to be. He therefore disengages himself from 
Katharine and engages himself to Cassandra. Meanwhile Ralph Denham, a brilliant 
and more vital, if less polished, young man, in love with Katharine, seeing her 
given to William, proposes to Mary Datchet, who loves him but refuses him. When 
Katharine is free he proposes to her and is accepted. This story Mrs. Woolf tells in 
nearly five hundred-and-fifty pages of fairly close print. 

The taste for her writing is decidedly an acquired one; and, as we have proved by 
experiment, it is possible to read some two hundred pages without acquiring it. But 
when a certain saturation point is reached, a remarkable change takes place in the 
reader’s sensibility; and what before he thought amazingly tedious and thin-spun he 
then finds delightful—delightful enough for it to be worth while turning back to the 
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beginning and reading again the two hundred pages which wearied him at the first 
attempt. Mrs. Woolf has indeed proved a truth which undoubtedly exists but which. 
few writers are capable of establishing, namely, that no character, properly ascertained 
and portrayed, can ever be uninteresting. It is not by vivacity or humour, that she 
raaintains the readableness of her innumerable scenes and conversations. Perhaps the 
most vivacious passage in the book is the description of Cassandra, as she appe-rs in 
William’s memory : 


Cassandra Otway had a very fine taste in music, and he had charming recollections of her 
in a light fantastic attitude, playing the flute in the morning-room at Stogdon House. He 
recalled with pleasure the amusing way in which her nose, long like all the Otway noses, 
seemed to extend itself into the flute, as if she were some inimitably graceful species of 
musical mole. The little picture suggested very happily her melodious and whimsical 
temperament. 


Mrs. Woolf is not a satirist, not even so much as was Jane Austen; and she avoids 
humour for its own sake, not so much because she is not capable of it as because that 
is not here her concern. The outstanding quality of her book is its consistent wealth of 
minute and accurate observation, both of behaviour and of states of mind, by means of 
which the persons are at length fully revealed. Extracts from work of this sort are unfor- 
tunately, as a rule, not very convincing : it is like a liquid which has no colour when it is 
seen in a tea-spoon and a great deal when it is seen in a bucket. But a specimen may be 
given. Here Katharine and Rodney, sitting together in silence, are considering for the 
first time the possibility of breaking their engagement : 


She would have spoken, but could not bring herself to ask him for signs of affection 
which she had no right to claim. The conviction that he was thus strange to her filled her 
with despondency, and illustrated quite beyond doubt the infinite loneliness of human 
beings. She had never felt the truth of this so strongly before. She looked away into the 
fire ; it seemed to her that even physically they were now scarcely within speaking distance, 
and spiritually there was certainly no human being with whom she could claim comradeship ; 
no dream that satisfied her as she was used to be satisfied; nothing remained in whose 
reality she could believe, save those abstract ideas—figures, laws, stars, facts, which she 
could hardly hold to for lack of knowledge and a kind of shame. 

When Rodney owned to himself the folly of this prolonged silence and the meanness of 
such devices, and looked up ready to seek some excuse for a good laugh or opening for a 
confession, he was disconcerted by what he saw. Katharine seemed equally oblivious 
of what was bad or of what was good in him. Her expression suggested concentration upon 
something entirely remote from her surroundings. The carelessness of her attitude seemed 
to him rather masculine than feminine. His impulse to break up the constraint was chilled, 
and once more the exasperating sense of his own impotency returned to him. He could not 
help contrasting Katharine with his vision of the engaging, whimsical Cassandra ; 
Katharine undemonstrative, inconsiderate, silent, and yet so notable that he could never 
do without her good opinion. 

She veered round upon him a moment later, as if, when her train of thought was ended, 
she became aware of his presence. 


This is woven of gossamer threads, and so indeed is the whole novel; but these threads 
make together a consistent, flexible, and beautiful fabric. There is one further observa- 
tion that is perhaps worth making. Writers who go so deeply into the minutenesses of 
psychology and behaviour as Mrs. Woolf commonly tend to obscurity not only in their 
material but also in their presentation of it. In the pages of this book there is not one 
thought or one sentence that is not impeccably lucid. 

The Power of a Lie, by Mr. Jonas Bojer, a Norwegian author, whose book, The Great 
Hunger, has already attracted attention, is preceded by an introduction by Sir Hall 
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Caine; and indeed the farmers and peasants with which it deals do a little recall the 
Manxmen of that writer’s early work. But there the suitability of this sponsorship ends ; 
and we must enter a protest against the practice of handicapping a book with a preface 
by a critic who is evidently incapable of understanding it or of expressing himself 
intelligently upon it. The story is sufficiently simple. Knut Norby, a wealthy, simple, 
good-hearted, irascible old farmer, has allowed himself in a weak moment to be cajoled 
into backing a bill for Wangen, who is an unbalanced, incompetent, and rather unamiable 
person. Wangen fails ; and Norby is reduced to panic terror by the thought of what his 
wife will say when she hears of his folly. He therefore puts off the moment of confession 
by speaking so evasively as to give the impression that he denies having signed the bond, 
and Fru Norby, indignant against the man who has sought to defraud her husband, 
takes the matter into her own hands and lays a charge of forgery against Wangen. The 
innocent man, who is guilty enough in other particulars, having brought many persons 
who trusted him to destitution, is elevated into a condition of excessive self-righteous- 
ness by this unjust accusation. Norby struggles for some time to put matters right, but 
his courage always fails him at the point of confession; and gradually he comes to 
regard Wangen as a wicked man and as the tool of unscrupulous persons. Wangen, 
always weak and shifty, at length forges a letter to prove his case, which he cannot do 
otherwise, as the only witness to the signature is dead. His forgery is detected, and he 
is sentenced to a year’s hard labour. Meanwhile Norby has argued himself out of the 
truth and back into the condition of benevolent justice, which is his natural state. The 
book ends with a banquet given to him by his neighbours to show their sympathy 
with him in his trials. 


On this very remarkable composition Sir Hall Caine has the following observations 
to make: 

This book says, if I do not misunderstand it, that the sense of innocence in an innocent 
man may be corrupting and debasing; that to prove himself guiltless a man may make 
himself guilty, and that nearly every good and true impulse of the heart may be whittled 
away by the suspicion and abuse of the world. 

I confess, though I am here to introduce this book to English readers, and do so with 
gladness and pride, that this is teaching of which I utterly disapprove. It conflicts with all 
my experience of life to think that a man may commit forgery, as Wangen does, to prove 
himself innocent of forgery, and that a man may become unselfish, as Norby becomes 
unselfish, by practising the most selfish duplicity. If I had to believe this I should also have 

_ to believe that there is no knowledge of right and wrong in the heart of man, no sense of 
sin, that conscience is only a juggling fiend, and that the presiding power in the world not 
only is not God, but is the devil. 


This passage is worth quoting because it suggests what Mr. Bojer has avoided. Sir Hail 
Caine demands, to all intents and purposes, a book like one of his own, in which there 
are definite and distinguishable categories of good men and bad men, in which virtue 
is ranged uncompromisingly against vice. But Sir Hall Caine’s books, as this preface 
would suggest, even if we had never seen one of them, are, since the very earliest of 
them, negligible both artistically and morally. Mr. Bojer has attempted something 
different and has succeeded in writing a most unusual and interesting novel. He makes 
the perennial discovery that good and bad are mixed in all men and he adds the dis- 
covery that the sufferings of bad men are not always the results of, or proportionate to, 
their sins. He has done these things in a story which astonishes the reader by its straight- 
forwardness and simplicity. The characters are presented by means of the barest lines ; 
and no incident or theme is elaborated beyond a few pages. Nevertheless the central idea 
is adequately worked out, and the whole novel leaves a distinct and vivid impression 
on the mind. 
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In Mr. Joseph Hergesheimer discriminating English readers found over a year ago 
an American novelist whom, alone of his generation, they were able to admire and to 
consider seriously. This may have been partly because he has learnt something, but not 
s0 much as to seem ridiculous, from English models, and because he writes with a 
restraint, moderation, and detachment which are rare in his literary compatriots. But 
there was certainly also a definite and individual virtue in him to which critical opinion 
in this country responded. He had a lively and exact visual gift and a power of rendering 
great passion without risk of bombast; and these qualities were rightly held to redeem 
many faults and weaknesses in The Three Black Pennys. In fava Head, published in the 
middle of last year, the first of these qualities was still perceptible, but, as regarded the 
second, Mr. Hergesheimer’s avoidance of rant appeared to have become a paralysing 
inhibition. We do not know quite what to make of his third book, Gold and Iron. In the 
absence of any information to the contrary it would be natural to suppose that it is a 
later work than the other two; but this seems to us almost impossible and, if indeed it 
be so, decidedly regrettable. It consists of three nouvelles or “‘ long-short stories,” of 
which the first, Wild Oranges, describing the rescue of a girl from a household living 
in isolation and terrorised by a homicidal man-servant, is, except for a few passages of 
description, a negligible piece of the magazine order. In the second and third we do 
discover traces of the Mr. Hergesheimer whose talents excited us in 1918. One deals 
with the resuscitation, by a cold, contained, and determined man, of a deserted blast- 
furnace and his attempt to establish himself as a magnate. The other describes the 
return of a gold-miner, rich but with hands reddened in one of the incidents of Forty- 
Nine, from California to his prim and sleepy native village on the coast of Massachusetts. 
In both of these Mr. Hergesheimer’s object is to discover to the reader the interior 
passions of intense but reserved and hardly articulate personalities. This is an ambition 
worthy of a novelist of the first rank ; and indeed, both in setting himself such a task and 
in his methods of approaching it, Mr. Hergesheimer reveals himself as a writer of more 
than common powers. But it can hardly be said to be successfully accomplished here. 
In glimpses both Alexander Hulings and Jason Burrage are grasped and shown as living 
men. Hulings comes vigorously and convincingly to life in his duel with Partridge 
Sinnox, the dangerous gentleman from New Orleans; it is possible to see Burrage, 
smoking a cheroot, feet up on the brass rail of the hearth, with the refined and yet original 
Honora Canderay beside him, at his first visit to her. But between such glimpses as 
these both figures disappear, as though in a moving mist, behind Mr. Hergesheimer’s 
attempt to describe them. He will describe them only in the precise and rigid way which 
he has chosen, a way which involves omissions, reticences, and silences, subtle appeals 
to the reader’s understanding ; and, in these stories at least, he has by no means mastered 
it. It was used with much more success in The Three Black Pennys and in fava Head, 
and is probably capable of much further development. If we are right in our surmise 
that these stories are early work, there is a possibility that Mr. Hergesheimer may yet 
show himself to be a very remarkable novelist indeed. 
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BELLES-LETTRES AND CRITICISM 
THE LETTERS OF CHARLES SORLEY. Cambridge University Press. 125. 6d. 


net. 


The value set on irony by the Greeks might well be studied by us moderns. A proper 
sense of irony teaches both humility and patience, and it will not lead to cynicism unless 
the basis of the soul be cynical. It teaches, above all, proportion, which is the lesson 
needed most, perhaps, by modern artists and sociologists, philanthropists and 
theologians, business men and politicians. These letters of Charles Sorley’s, the letters 
of a young, eager, cultivated boy, are rendered ironical by circumstance. After the 
ordinary life of a public schoolboy at Marlborough he went, in 1914, before going to 
Oxford, for an educational holiday in Germany. He stayed in a German family, he was 
enthusiastic about German things and German people as compared with the English, 
and he reached England only just in time to escape being a prisoner of war in Germany. 
The letters are lively, intelligent rather than terse, good-humoured, shrewd and full’ 
of that enthusiasm which was Charles Sorley’s great natural talent. It is not, however, 
the essays on Masefield and Housman which give the book its interest. It is the pages 
on his life in Germany and a few passages on life in the Army which make the volume 
one of the most remarkable records of the young England which bore the brunt of 
the war. 
_ How delightful is this passage on the German supper—Sorley lodged in an academic 
household at Schwerin : 

The people come at seven, and talk about the rise in the price of butter till 8. From 8 
till 9.30 they eat and drink and talk about the niceness of the victuals, and ask the hostess 
their cost. From 9.30 to 10.30 they talk about the scarcity of eggs. From 10.30 to 11 they 
drink beer and cross-examine me about the Anglo-German crisis. From 11 till 12 they 
make personal remarks and play practical jokes on one another. From 12 to 12.30 they 
eat oranges and chocolate and declare they must be going now. From 12.30 to 1 they get 
heavy again and sigh over the increased cost of living in Schwerin. At 1 they begin to scatter. 
By 2 I am in bed. 


That is not the only passage which takes the reader straight into the atmosphere of the 
Caravaners. There is this anecdote, too: 


A friend of sorts of the Bilders died lately ; and, when the Frau attempted to break the 
news to Karl at table, he immediately said, “‘ Don’t tell me anything sad while I’m eating.” 


Charles Sorley remarks on this that an exact parallel may be found in the Odyssey 
where the gentleman expostulates od yap éya ye repo’ ddupdpevos peraddpmios—I hate being 
forced to grieve in the middle of supper. 

The letters are full of casual literary criticism, and provide a curious contrast to 
the letters of Lionel Johnson recently published. Charles Sorley strikes one as having 
a far clearer idea of the position of literature in life than had Johnson, but he shows 
little sign of that fine critical intelligence which mark Johnson’s best judgments. 
Sorley passes passionately from Masefield to Housman, from Housman to Hardy, 
from Hardy to Ibsen and Goethe. It seems odd that a boy of his temperament should 
think Faust greater than anything of Shakespeare’s, and by implication greater than 
Peer Gynt ; elsewhere he passes a really witty judgment on Goethe : “‘ If Goethe really 
died saying ‘ More light,’ it was very silly of him : what he wanted was more warmth.” 

His life in the Army was not long. After a hard training in England he left for France 
in May, 1915, and was killed by a sniper on October 13th. ‘The books he had over 
there were Faust and Richard Jefferies. To some of us Jefferies is chiefly lovable and 
remarkable because of the men who have loved him; and that he could charm Sorley 
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and bring to him, amid the disgust of the battlefield, something of the English country- 
side, gives him an additional claim on our gratitude : 

I read Richard Jefferies to remind me of Liddington Castle and the light green and dark 

green of the Aldbourne Downs in summer. 

The book is edited by Professor and Mrs. Sorley, and Mrs. Sorley contributes a brief 
biographical chapter. There are one or two references to living persons which would, 
perhaps, be better away, though we cannot imagine any person of humour objecting to 
the fun of this high-spirited, generous boy. Incidentally, in its picture of Marlborough 
and Sorley’s literary activities, the letters provide a useful counterpoise to the rather 
reckless attacks made on the uncultured public schools of England. 


ESSAYS ON ART. By A. Ciurton-Brocx. Methuen. 5s. net. 


Shall we ever have a satisfactory esthetic ? Sometimes, in moments of hopefulness, one 
believes that there may be a few points of agreement in ethics, in politics, in metaphysics, 


even in economics : but to read a new book on esthetic is to wonder again whether we 


shall ever get beyond the old tag, that it’s a mere waste of time arguing about taste. 
Certainly Mr. Clutton-Brock’s book, interesting, acute, and charmingly written as it is, 
does not show us how to reconcile, let us say, Tolstoy’s What 1s Art? with Whistler’s 
Ten o’Clock : or either with the great and unjustly-despised body of criticism to be found 
in Ruskin’s works. His essays are provocative: at times he appears to clear up certain 
matters, and then the reader finds himself wondering. 


In the very first essay Mr. Clutton-Brock discourses on nature and art. “‘ There is — 


one beauty of nature and another of art.” “ Nothing kills art so certainly as the effort 
to produce a beauty of the same kind as that which is perceived in nature. In the 


beauty of nature, as we perceive it, there is a perfection of workmanship which 


is perfection because there is no workmanship. Natural things are not made, but 
born; works of art are made. There is the essential difference between them and between 


their beauties.”’ Now is there any truth in those statements ? Take, for instance, the — 
simplest kind of beauty, the beauty which appeals to touch: is there any essential — 
difference between the sensations of beauty given by stroking a sable and stroking a 


piece of exquisite silk velvet ? Again, is the beauty conveyed by the sight of Cader 
Idris really different in kind from the beauty conveyed by the sight of Amiens Cathedral ? 
Is a singer’s appeal fundamentally different from the appeal of the nightingale ? 

Mr. Clutton-Brock goes on to say that “ all great works of art show an effort, a rough- 
ness, an inadequacy of craftsmanship which is the essence of their beauty, and dis- 


tinguishes it from the beauty of nature.” ‘That sentence betrays what seems to us his 


saddest error. He is confusing, we think, art and craft. It simply is not true that a work 
of art must show “ inadequacy of craftsmanship.” What is essential is that the artist 
should not seem to be satisfied with his mere technical skill of craft. He should, somehow 
convey to us that he knows there is a beauty which no craft can render perfectly. He 
must, in short, be humble. For lack of that humility Blake refused to call Rubens a 
great artist. Yet Rubens, superb craftsman as he was, was not the superior of Velasquez 
who yet preserves in all his work that sense of something desired yet unachieved— 
unachieved not because Velasquez’s craft was inadequate, but because his vision was 
interpretative rather than imitative. It is important that the distinction between craft 
and art should be recognised, otherwise Mr. Clutton-Brock’s perfectly sound contention 
that the beauty of art “ is produced by the effort to accomplish the impossible ”’ will be 
made a mere excuse for slovenly workmanship. This sort of discussion, however, is 
unsuitable for a review ; even where space is, for practical purposes, infinite (e.g in a 
conversation), it seldom leads to agreement. We can only say (what everybody knows) 
that Mr. Clutton-Brock is the sanest of all professional art-critics and that to differ 
from him is to doubt one’s own opinions. 
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UNHAPPY FAR-OFF THINGS. By Lorp Dunsany. Elkin Matthews. 
5s. net. 


Lord Dunsany’s fancy can generally be trusted to discover many odd prettinesses for 
our pleasure, but as in old Battersea enamel the prettiness is liable to chip off and show 
the dull metal beneath ; and in these twelve sketches there is little of fancy. They were 
written “* to show,” so the Preface tells us, ‘‘ something of the extent of the wrongs that 
the people of France had suffered,” and the cultivated lack of vigour in style does serve, 
somehow, to illustrate the desolation of towns laid waste, and—which more peculiarly 
touches Lord Dunsany’s sympathy—gardens. The monotony of the scene is, too, well 
typified by the same quality in description. Frequently, as in The Real Thing, when he 
sets out to be fantastic he is merely trivial; and throughout he draws from a wealth of 
ingenious but ungainly metaphor. However, the author well understands that the 
utmost terror of desolation can be inspired by the sound (rather than the sight) of man- 
made things gone to rust. Out in the dead land, where villages are to be conjectured 
from scattered heaps of stones, he was much impressed—for he refers to it again and 
again—by the “‘ mournful sound of iron flapping on broken things,” and—‘ this was 
the sound that would haunt the waste for ever.”” On the other hand, in Bermondsey 
versus Wurtemburg, he observed that a German soldier had chalked up the name of his 
regiment on a wall—the 156th Wurtemburgers. Subsequently a British soldier had 
prefaced this with “‘ Lost by,” and added after “‘ retaken by the Bermondsey Butter- 
flies.”” This might have served to point the less serious moments of a special corre- 
spondent to one of the lighter newspapers, but it scarcely warrants preservation in an 
admirably printed book with a strong binding in excellent taste. 


THE ROMANTIC ROUSSILLON. By Isasper Savory. T. Fisher Unwin. 25s. 


net. 


“The thought of ‘ the picturesque’ repels me,”’ writes Miss Savory in extenuation of 
her offence in the kind of sightseeing which less sophisticated tourists, for whom she 
accuses Nature of “ touting,” joyfully regard as inevitable. But though from time to 
time she is careful lest the reader shouid associate her with the organisations of Cook and 
_ Lunn, this superiority to the obvious is not always implicit. Whether the ideal book of 
travels should satisfy us by our own firesides or should merely stimulate us to go and 
see things for ourselves is a question that Miss Savory has not helped to decide. Her 
- vision is uneven, but on the whole she provokes and does not satisfy curiosity. The book 
is a record of an exhaustive (and one would say exhausting) exploration of the Eastern 
Pyrenees, with Perpignan, Ille-sur-Tet, Estagel, and other places as centres for radiating 
expeditions, and ‘‘ we did many wanders at Salses,” she says. She climbed high moun- 
tains, and admired the views ; she visited forgotten villages, and raked up their history ; 
_ she lingered—none too long—under groined roofs and in jena salles. But in her 
_ frank delight in good wine and food there is real vitality an emphatic, if unconscious, 
art. “‘ We picked bunch after bunch (of grapes) hot in the sun, buried our faces in the 
warmness of them . . . bit not one but mouthfuls, sweet and juicy. . . . 
And then she goes on to tell us that at the same moment there would be a “‘ little sad, 
sour, tight bunch not a quarter grown ” on a house in Gower Street, and that nobody 
_was ever quite so dead as Queen Anne. 


However, Miss Savory need not fear lest we should fail to recognise her appreciation 
of the beautiful things she saw, more especially as many of them—carvings, 
chateaux, plaster-work—are admirably reproduced as illustrations in collotype from the 
drawings of Miss M. L. MacKenzie : but our recognition would have been quicker if 
she had been at less pains to impress us with her originality. 

Ziv. 
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JACOPONE DA TODI. By Everyn UNDERHILL. Dent. 16s. net. 


In the preface to her life and letters of this remarkable man, Miss Underhill says : 
“Three types of mind should find pleasure in Jacopone’s work and personality. 
First, those interested in Christian mysticism. . . . Next, lovers of poetry. 
: Last, those who care for the Italy of St. Francis and his descendants.” ‘The 
last two aspects of an arresting personality will doubtless make the wider appeal, 
admirably as his biographer has traced and explained the spiritual development of the 
man she calls the first great Italian religious poet. 

So sympathetically has Miss Underhill treated the religious experiences of 
Tacopone that in the light of her exposition, extravagance, futility, seeming madness 
even, seem to take their rightful place in the spiritual history of a man who expresses 
that history in strangely beautiful poems. Born probably about 1230, soon after the 
death of St. Francis, Jacopone da Todi followed very closely in the steps of his more 
famous master. Like St. Francis, he belonged to a noble Umbrian family; like St. 
Francis, he turned from a gay worldly existence to the worship of Lady Poverty. 
His conversion, however, compared with that of the founder of the Franciscan rule, 
was a late one. St. Francis was only twenty-four, Jacopone was nearly forty when he 
left the world and its ways to begin the quest for perfection. 

A legend (not perhaps entirely legendary, since it is in some respects supported by 
the self-revelations of his laude) grew up about his name, and was embodied, years 
later, in the so-called Vita, a manuscript of the fifteenth century. 

Here it is related that Ser Jacomo—to give him his worldly title—was passionately 
devoted to his young wife, who was ascetic at heart, yet to please her husband wore the 
rich clothes he gave her, and took part in all the gaieties of the town. A tragic ending 
to Ser Jacomo’s happiness was brought about when, on the occasion of a marriage 
festival, his beautiful Vanna was killed by the fall of a balcony 

** And when ” (says the Vita) ‘‘ they took off those garments of vanity which she had 
upon her in order to make her ready for the grave they found at last, next to her bare 
flesh, a harsh shirt of hair.” 

The legend goes on to relate that the shock of his wife’s death, together with the 
discovery of her pious fraud, led first to madness and then to the conversion of Jacopone. 
Nowhere in his subsequent poems is there to be found a reference to his marriage. 
But this in itself is no proof of the falsity of the story, for, as with most 
medizval penitents, the casting off of his old life meant to him the abjuration of earthly 
ties and memories. Jacopone the saint remains nevertheless Ser Jacomo the passionate 
lover. No songs in praise of an adored wife or mistress could be more fervid, more 
palpitating with emotion than those addressed to his Saviour. 

It is by means of these religious poems—/aude,as they were called—that the successive 
stages in the progress of the mystic may be traced. But leaving the mystic aside, we may 
feel grateful to Miss Underhill for having placed the poet before us. Many of his 
Jaude, in the English translation of Mrs. Theodore Beck, are given at length in this 
book, and very beautiful they are. To forget their theme and to consider only their 
form and imagery is to be reminded of secular Italy of the thirteenth century—its 
troubadours, its Court poets, its Courts of Love. For nearly forty years after all Jacopone 
had lived in the world, enjoying its laughter, its gaiety, its sunshine, and the poems of 
the saint, indicate that he had not forgotten all he learnt as a sinner—that is as an 
ordinary man of the class to which he originally belonged. ‘‘ O Queen of all Courtesy,” 
he begins in an address to the Blessed Virgin—and we are immediately transported in 
thought to a fair garden and a lover with his lute. 


EE 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


THE RIDDLE OF THE RUTHVENS AND OTHER STUDIES. By WILLIAM 
RoucueaD. With thirteen Illustrations. William Green & Son Ltd., Edinburgh. 
25s. net. 


Whether we may consider the reading of criminal annals a profitable occupation or 
otherwise, it is an unquestionable fact that they often possess a human interest, for the 
imaginative person at all events, far in excess of the records of the intrigues and policies 
of kings, statesmen, generals, and priests. And there is a well-nigh unique and special 
interest attaching to Scottish causes célébres which places them in importance far above 
the general run of the great trials of all the other nations of Europe. This is 
accounted for by the strangely complex psychology of the average and typical Scots- 
man. He is a being in whom the emotions are strictly subordinated to the government 
of his reason. He is deeply metaphysical, and there is a powerful forensic strain in his 
composition. It is seldom indeed that a Scotsman pleads guilty to any charge, 
even when he has been caught red-handed. To do so would simply spoil for him 
all the pleasure of the trial, and there is probably no one in court who follows the 
evidence and pleadings more carefully or with greater zest than the prisoner himself. 
_Were it possible for him to be closeted with the jury, it is quite conceivable that he 
should be found arguing the pros and cons of the case as forcibly and with as great 
detachment as any “ good man and true” among them. But there is a fatal flaw in the 
character of the Scot which detracts to a large extent from the interest that one feels 
in his other traits, namely, the theological tendency which in persons of evil life 
at last degenerates into pure cant. The condemned prisoner on the scaffold exhorting 
the multitude “‘ to avoid the heinous crime of disobedience to parents, inattention to 
Holy Scriptures, of being idle and disorderly, and especially of Sabbath-breaking,” is 
by no means an edifying spectacle. The existence and prevalence of this trait is all the 
more curious when one considers that the Scot generally is not lacking in a keen sense 
of humour. aes : ees 
The special value of this collection of historic criminal trials and other juridical 
studies by Mr. Roughead, however, lies in the fresh light he has been able to throw 
upon the respective characters of King James the Sixth of Scotland (First of England), 
the most despicable poltroon that ever disgraced a British throne ; and of Lord Braxfield, 
the prototype of Robert Louis Stevenson’s Weir of Hermiston. An old Edinburgh 
University Professor of Constitutional Law and History used to say that Charles II. 
was the most iniquitous ruler that England ever had, but James II. was still worse. It 
was badly expressed, but there was something in it. Its special application was Con- 
‘stitutional, however, although it might easily be extended to apply universally if we 
allow the addition of the proviso that James I. was the worst of all. He was a liar, a 
coward, and a hypocrite, full of pedantry and cant. This is conclusively demonstrated 
in The Riddle of the Ruthvens, and in other sketches that deal with the witchcraft 
prosecutions that were conducted with such a degree of vindictiveness and fury through- 
out the whole of his reign. But perhaps the greatest service of all that Mr. Roughead 
has done in the cause of truth and justice is his vindication of the respective characters 
of the much-maligned Lord Braxfield and Robert Fergusson the poet from so many of 
the absurd eccentricities which have been attributed to them by incompetent biographers 
and unscrupulous scandalmongers, and have in course of time, by constant repeti- 
tion, become traditional. It is a far cry from the Gowrie Conspiracy to Antique 
Smith, the forger of the autograph letters of great literary and historical personages, 
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who is still well remembered in Edinburgh, but these are Mr. Roughead’s limits, and 
between them there is such a mass of history and criminal psychology as the student 
of either will delight in, while the curious, or merely general, reader will find it very 
good entertainment. 


GEORGE BUBB DODINGTON: PATRON AND PLACE-HUNTER. By 
Lioyp SaNpeERS. John Lane. 1919. 16s. net. 


Here is a case of book-making of a somewhat explicit kind, since there is little to say, 
and nothing to print, of Dodington which he has not said of himself. There is, of course, 
no more harm in making books than there is in making bricks; but if the one wants 
straw, as Moses says it did, the other wants humanity. God made Bubb Dodington, 
and therefore let him pass for a man. In his own day he passed for a coxcomb; in ours, 
which is more censorious, he would certainly have passed for a rascal. In either aspect, 
if he is to be treated at all, he requires a more philosophical study than Mr. Sanders 
has been able to supply. ; ; 

Of mean origin, some ability and unbounded impudence, Dodington inherited both 
money and land. With the land there accrued to him Parliamentary interest—to wit, in 
some four seats in Dorset and Somerset, which he spent the rest of his life in hawking 
from faction to faction with a flagrancy and success which even his own age found 
shocking. From first to last—and he lived a long time—there were no illusions about 
him. Pope scoffed at him until he found metal more attractive, and changed “ Bubo ”’ 
for ‘‘ Bufo ”; Walpole remarked to Lord Hervey upon “ the second time that worthy 
has proposed to rise by treading on my neck ”’; Hervey himself, who seldom had a good 
word for anybody, never had a worse than for him. Hanbury Williams, who was never 
malevolent, wrote of him that he was 


To no one party, no one man, 
Nor to his own self tight; 
For what he voted for at noon 
He rail’d against at night. 


Horace Walpole called him a political journalist, meaning by that that he was daily in 
the market-place, and for the highest-bidder. Lord Chesterfield thought that ‘‘ God 
made Dodington the coxcomb he is; mere human means could not have brought it 
about. He is a coxcomb superior to his parts, though his parts are superior to almost 
anybody’s.” These are Bubb Dodington’s best credentials except those which he 
supplied for himself, With those, with colossal impudence and four boroughs, he set 
up in trade, and did pretty well. He miscalculated the odds more than once : first on the 
accession of George II., when he dropped Sir Robert for Spencer Compton; next when 
Frederick Prince of Wales enticed him over to Carlton House for the second time, and 
promptly died. Slips like those kept him out in the cold until near the end of the 
reign. Just in the nick of time he made friends with Lord Bute, and on the accession 
of George III., a year before his own death, was made a peer. There is evidence that 
he died a contented and complacent man. 


Mr. Sanders proposes to “ explain” Dodington, but fails for lack of matter. There _ 
is really nothing to explain. There would have been a good deal to expose had not the 


creature done it for himself in his egregious Diary. That to be sure is an unexampled 
document. Men, before it and since, have written themselves down rogues and peasant 
slaves of various kinds, some for amusement, some for edification. But few—I think no 
others—have written themselves down in the act and intention of writing themselves 
up. Casanova occurs to the mind; but Casanova neither wrote himself up nor down, 


whereas Dodington’s complacency in the act to be a scoundrel is his most remarkable 
feature. 
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_ _ I desired Lady Aylesbury to carry you Lord Melcombe’s Diary. It is curious 

indeed ; not so much from the secrets that it blabs, which are rather characteristic than 
novel, but from the wonderful folly of the author, who was so fond of talking of himself 
that he tells all he knew of himself, though scarce an event that does not betray his 
profligacy ; and (which is still more surprising that he should disclose) almost every one 


exposes the contempt in which he was held, and his consequential disappointments 
and disgraces !” 


That is Horace Walpole, writing to Conway in 1784, when the Diary was out. Lord 
Hervey, long before it was written, gave him a pungent paragraph. “‘ Mr. Dodington,” 
he says, ‘‘ whilst some people have the je ne sais quoi in pleasing, possessed the je ne sais 
quot in displeasing in the strongest and most universal degree that ever any man was 
blessed with that gift. . . . His vanity in company was so overbearing, so insolent, 
and so insupportable that he seemed to exact that applause as his due which other 
people solicit, and to think that he had a right to make every auditor his admirer.”” And 
so indeed it is, in this Diary of his dealings between the Prince of Wales and the Admini- 
stration, that he solemnly records all his disgustful traffickings of himself and his 
boroughs, as if they were negotiations between high contracting powers, and in every 
page declares himself both knave and fool in a way which would afford pleasant reading 
if it were not so long and so dull. It is enlivened by one delicious, but entirely 
unconscious, gleam. In April, 1754, he went down to Bridgewater to an election, having 
done his best to sell the seat to the Duke of Newcastle. He spent £2500 on it, and he 
lost it. The fourteenth and two following days, he records, ‘‘ were spent in infamous 
and disagreeable compliance with the low habits of venal wretches.” Those wretches 
naturally were burgesses whom it was necessary that he should buy in order that he 
might afterwards sell himself. It is the only good thing in the book, but it is good enough. 
The next best thing is the naive excuse of its editor of 1784 for publishing it, that 
bY. its means politicians might be advised how not to conduct their and the country’s 
atfairs ! 

Mr. Sanders has done his part of the business with industry and candour. He says 
the best he can for his subject, and has left nothing of importance out, either for or 
against him, except the account of the trouncing which he received in the House of 
Commons for his speech against Sir Robert in 1742. It is told by Horace Walpole, with 
gusto, as is only natural, but with obvious accuracy. Mr. Sanders should not have let 
him off the chastisement of an insolence and hypocrisy paralleled only by Disraeli’s 
attack upon another Sir Robert. On the credit side of the account he rightly selects the 
defence of Admiral Byng as the most disinterested action of Dodington’s long career. 
Add to that that Lady Hervey really liked him, and that he used a steel machine with 
which to pick up his handkerchief. 


AN OXFORD SCHOLAR : INGRAM BYWATER, 1840-1914. By W. W. Jackson, 
qD.D. Clarendon Press. 1917. 7s. 6d. net. 


There are probably a good many people who know something about Jowett and have 
read several works of Gilbert Murray’s, and yet could not even guess who was the Regius 
Professor of Greek at Oxford who bridged the gap. It was Bywater. Between two great 
popular influences the pendulum took a swing towards scholarship in the strictest 
sense,{and from 1893 to 1908 the chair was filled by one of the most learned Hellenists 
of his day in any land, a man less great indeed than Scaliger and Bentley and the present 

xofessor of Latin at Cambridge, but assuredly of their type. Those three rank even 
higher, not so much because they are more “ brilliant ” as because their interest in the 
classics is primarily the literary one. They apply their criticism and interpretation to 
the more purely literary authors, and their style has a quality not relevant to scientific 
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scholarship, however welcome there—it has the creative writer’s zest. Bywater’s learning 
ranged, certainly, over the whole field of Greek prose and poetry; he had, moreover, 
a keen interest in literature as such, read the chief contemporary poets and novelists, and 
had views about them; he was master of an admirable Latin style ; but his ruling passion 
was not literature so much as knowledge, and it was in the philosophic writers that he 
found his special field. For that reason his most characteristic work may be said to be 
his edition of Aristotle’s Ethics, published in 1890. At the same time, that by which 
he is deservedly best known is an edition of a work on the borderland between philo- 
sophy and literature, Aristotle’s Poetics, to which he supplied, in 1909, an English 
paraphrase and a fully explanatory commentary, both the best things of their kind for 
any student of that work; and as these will always be many, the book’s future seems 
assured. 

“ Bywater,” writes a relative, “‘ was always studying”’; and again, in words of 
insight, ‘‘ but if he were not actually a genius he was far from being merely a learned 
man.” His enlightenment and humanity are brought out in Dr. Jackson’s admirable 
little biography, which, as the story of a scholar who died soon after the European 
War began, seems worth commending now. Though he disliked what we know as 
Liberalism, the word is the right one for his educational views; he supported the 
abolition, of University religious tests, and was against compulsory Greek. Further than 
that it is not applicable ; he was a Tariff Reformer. As an undergraduate he belonged to 
the famous ‘‘ Old Mortality Club.” He was a friend and disciple of Mark Pattison, and, 
like him, married a lady who was an excellent scholar and at the same time humane and 
charming. Of Walter Pater he was a friend and no disciple; “‘ his style I do not like : 
it seems to me affected and pretentious and often sadly wanting in lucidity.” In con- 
genial company one of the most sociable of men, he showed much kindness to promising 
young scholars. Some of the mots ascribed to him are rather donnish, but not all : “I 
often think that modern education is a conspiracy on the part of schoolmasters 
and dons to keep men babies until they are four-and-twenty” is profounder than 
4 looks; and he realised that ‘‘ those who care for manuscripts per se are usually dull 

ogs.”’ 

All through his life he was a great bibliophile, and even in this respect happily mated. 
Few wives would pack their husbands off to Paris immediately after breakfast to inspect 
a copy of the editio princeps of Homer, and when they returned with it the following 
evening give it to them for a birthday-present. But he possessed something even more 
remarkable than that (for of Homer there are, after all, other editions) ; in his copy of 
Melanchthon’s De Anima was an autograph of Rabelais. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY LIFE IN THE COUNTRY PARISH. By ELeanor 
TROTTER, M.A. Cambridge University Press. tos. net. 


This book has one serious fault : there is not enough of it. Miss Trotter gives a feast 
of good things, suggests so many interesting happenings of the period, that she might 
have expanded almost every page into three, and still we might ask for more. It is, 
however, confined strictly to showing how the ordinary business of government was 
carried on during this troubled century. Readers will find good exercise for the imagina- 
tion in filling in the outlines. Take this for example : “ The beadle’s chief work was of 
a punitive nature ; he was expected to help the constable in apprehending and punishing 
rogues ; he wore a special dress, and carried a whip or wand in his hand with which he 
drove the dogs out of church.” A footnote says: “In 1887 at Wensley Church the 
wands were still to be seen. They were six in number, and were attached to the front 
of the churchwardens’ high pews.” The vestry book at Pittington, page 104, shows this 
entry : ‘‘ Maie 3, 1646, John Lazing was appointed to be bedel for driving doggs out of 
the church in time of public worship, and other necessary dutys.” The office of church- 
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warden was then of great importance, and carried with it the dignity of a special “ high 
pew,” a matter of moment when the seating arrangements in church almost created a 
table of precedence. But why did the dogs of those days show such a church-going 
disposition ? The beadle’s office to-day would be a sinecure, for during many years of 
regular attendance the writer has only twice seen a dog in church. 

The next page refers to ‘‘ Rogue Money,” the colloquial term for a contribution not 
exceeding 6d. or 8d. a week levied on Sunday on the parish for the maintenance of poor 
prisoners in the county gaol. A further levy of not less than 20s. per annum from the 
whole North Riding was made for the relief of poor prisoners of the King’s Bench and 
Marshalsea. Even taking into account the greater value of money then, this would not 
go far among destitute prisoners, but it is somewhat surprising to find that any provision 
at all was made in those hard days. 

The temptation to go on extracting these vignettes is great, but must be resisted. 
Surprises of this sort, however, are numerous, and when we remember the lack of hard 
roads, the absence of any postal facilities, and the difficulties and cost of any sort of 
communication, it is astounding to find how well acquainted the local justices were 
with the statutes, and to what an extent they succeeded in administering them. 
Miss 'Trotter’s investigations have evidently much impressed this upon her, and her 
preface gives an excellent summary of the conclusions at which she has arrived. 


The great majority of the men who took their share in the government of England in 
the seventeenth century had neither learning nor culture; some probably were not able to 
write their own names ; nevertheless, through being made responsible for the well-being and 
good order of the little community to which they belonged, they gained a considerable amount 
of political education. The work of local government, carried on voluntarily from father to 
son through untold generations, has produced certain characteristics—a moderation of 
outlook, a reasonableness and sanity of mind, an intensely critical faculty and a political 
insight—which are typical of our race. . . . There is a fear lest the masses through 
ignorance of the work of their forefathers may demand a centralisation of governmental 
functions, which is alien to the character of the English Constitution. 


The author has earned public thanks for bringing to light these interesting records 
of an interesting period. It should be compulsory for every education authority to use 
this and similar works as part of the historical instruction given in all our schools. Such 
books would clothe the dry bones of history, as ordinarily taught, in a so much more 
attractive garb that lessons might become a pleasure instead of a penance. The Royal 
Commission on Public Records received a letter from M. Paul Meyer, of the Ecole des 
Chartes, in which he says : ‘‘ En Angleterre tout est en désordre,” referring to our widely- 
scattered and unorganised records. This Royal Commission is doing a great service in 
trying to bring order out of chaos, but it is not its function to do for the general reader 
what a book like this may do—bring to life in a handy and digested form some of the 
buried records of our past. ; 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


BALKAN PROBLEMS AND EUROPEAN PEACE. By N. Buxton and C., L. 
Leese. Allen & Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 


Among all the ignorances of the British public there is none more calamitous than its 
ignorance of the Balkan peoples and of their importance in European politics. We 
persist even now in lumping them together as a set of semi-savage tribes, who may be 
manipulated by the civilised Powers in this way or that, but who ultimately will have to 
fight it out among themselves like the Kilkenny cats. Any book that is not mere partisan 
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propaganda, that will throw light on that dark corner of Europe, is to be welcomed. 
And this little volume, slight though it is, is all to the point. Its authors are experts, 
and practical experts, in their subject. Mr. Noel Buxton especially has known the Balkans, 
as few Englishmen have known them, for twenty years, and in the early days of the war 
he went there as the accredited agent of the British Government to try to attach 
Bulgaria to our cause. The story of our diplomatic failure is sketched for 
us in rapid outline. “ Allied diplomacy,” Messrs. Buxton and Leese say, “ exerted 
no comprehensive activity, but at intervals made isolated efforts to please one State or 
another by promises, some of which proved only contradictory and embarrassing to 
action in another direction demanded by circumstances a little later.”” We were handi- 
capped, they say, by the policy of Russia. We were handicapped also by ill-grounded 
fears of alienating Serbia and Greece. The final chapters of the book deal with the future 
prospects in the Balkans. They were written before the conclusion of the Bulgarian 
Treaty, and most of the things which they deprecate have found a place in that Treaty. 
Many Englishmen will not regret this; but no reader of Mr. Buxton will believe 
that his plea for Bulgaria is based on hostility to Serbia or Greece or Rumania, or, 
indeed, on anything but a single-minded desire for lasting peace in the Balkans. 


THE SKILLED LABOURER, 1760-1832. By J. L. Hammonp and Barsara 
Hammonp. Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 


This book is the third of Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s important studies of that period 
of English history which fell between 1760 and 1832. Together with The Village Labourer 
and The Town Labourer it makes a remarkable trilogy. It is marked by the same scholarly 
research, the same vividness of presentation, the same polished style as its predecessors. 
Some readers may perhaps find it of slightly less general interest : if it is so, it is simply 
because its scope is rather more limited. In The Village Labourer the authors gave an 
account of the enclosures of common lands and of the agricultural labourers’ rising of 
1830; in The Town Labourer they drew a very striking picture of the civilisation of the 
time, of the governing classes as well as of the poor, of the new social and economic 
conditions. The present volume gives us the history of certain selected bodies of workers 
during the same period. It is, in fact, a detailed account of the Northumberland and 
Durham miners, the cotton and woollen and worsted operatives, the Spitalfields silk- 
weavers, and the framework knitters, together with a very full description of the Luddite 
risings in the Midlands and in Lancashire and Yorkshire. Mr. and Mrs. Hammond 
have made very large use of the Home Office Papers, and they have been able to throw 
a great deal of new light on their subject. Their tale is, of course, a gloomy one—a tale 
of desperate struggles against grinding poverty and serfdom, of wages, often family 
wages, of 1os. a week or less in times of dear living, of a working day of anything from 
twelve to eighteen hours, of tiny children in the mines and the mills, of passionate 
strikes and brutal repressions. The chapters on the Luddite riots are of especial import- 
ance : they are the best, if not the only, connected account of that little-known episode 
in the annals of industry. They will remove the wrong impression, which, as Mr. and 
Mrs. Hammond say, is widely prevalent, that these troubles originated in Nottingham 
over the introduction of new and improved stocking-frames. In fact, the cause was not 
new machines at all, but the adaptation of old machines to the manufacture of a new 
and inferior kind of article. And the workmen had the sympathy and support of many 
of the employers in their campaign against the degradation of the industry. Not the 
least remarkable feature of the story of Luddism is the part played by spies and agents 
provocateurs. 'The military, the local magistrates, and the Government all had their 
spies, and the wide extent of the mischief done by those vile creatures is very thoroughly 
exposed by Mr. and Mrs. Hammond. One of them, by name Oliver, alias Richards, © 
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_ alias Hollis, has a chapter all to himself. He was “a person of genteel appearance and 
good address, nearly six feet high, of erect figure, light hair, red and rather large whiskers, 
and a full face, a little pitted with the small-pox. His usual dress was a light fashionable- 
coloured brown coat, black waistcoat, dark-blue mixture pantaloons, and Wellington 
boots.” He was a special pet of Lord Sidmouth, and in 1817 he performed the inestim- 
able services of fomenting sedition in the Midlands and the North and of getting quite 
a number of poor and ignorant men hanged, transported, or imprisoned. 

Altogether, The Skilled Labourer is a book which puts every student of history very 
deeply in the debt of Mr. and Mrs. Hammond. 


IN THE SIDE SHOWS: OBSERVATIONS BY A FLIER ON FIVE FRONTS. 
By Captain Wepcwoop Benn, M.P., D.S.O., D.F.C. Hodder & Stoughton. 
12s. net. 


Captain Wedgwood Benn’s experiences in the side shows may well fill with envy those 
whose lot was cast in the main theatre of the war. We confess that we took up his book 
rather doubtfully—for who was not long ago surfeited with stories from the front ? 
But we found it, after all, full of diverting adventures in many lands, as well as in the 
water and the air. It is written straightforwardly, without that straining after effect 
which matred so many of its kind. Captain Benn began his military career in 1914 in 
the Middlesex Yeomanry. He was bored, like every one else, at Ismailia : he fought 
and was bored again at Gallipoli. Then he was fortunate enough to get into the Naval 
Air Service. He flew in the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. He bombed the Turks 
near Aden, passed the time of day over the telephone to the King of the Hedjaz at 
Mecca, made a brief “‘ Cook’s Tour ” to the Sudan and was presently “‘ observing ” in 
Palestine, blowing up portions of the Bagdad Railway, and commanding an astounding 
mixed force of British soldiers and French sailors in Castelorizo, near Adalin. After 
this he comes home on leave, gets his ‘“‘ wings,’ and is off to Taranto to join the 
Adriatic Barrage, the aerial force whose task was to keep the Austrian submarines 
out of the Mediterranean. Finally, after Caporetto, he is on the Piave fronts 
attached to General Plumer’s force. He apparently managed from there to do a good 
deal of sight-seeing up and down Italy, and he has some amusing tales of the people and 
places he visited. He also took part in the melodramatic adventure of Alessandro Tandura, 
the Italian spy who was dropped from an aeroplane in the Austrian lines. This is the 
best adventure in the book, and must be read to be properly appreciated. 

Now and then Captain Benn interrupts his narrative to discuss an idea or a problem. 
The most notable of these interludes is his criticism of our military system. He can find 
little to say in praise of it. The much-vaunted discipline seems to him to mean only 
mechanical obedience. The “ system ”’ puts a premium on waste of time, on the “ spit 
and polish ” spirit ; it discourages ideas, imagination, initiative. And most of the higher 
officers are monuments of stupidity and ignorance. In all this there is no doubt much 
truth. But a good many of his readers will suspect that Captain Benn was exceptionally 
unfortunate in the senior officers he met. 


IRELAND A NATION. By Rosert Lynp. Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 


Many Englishmen are now sick of the “ Irish Question”; many are ashamed of it. 
Some have argued an inconsistency between our attitude to Poland or Czecho-Slovakia 
or Jugo-Slavia and our attitude to Ireland. Others have come to feel that damage is 
done to our reputation abroad, both among friends and enemies, by our Irish policy. Mr. 
Lynd knows how to gauge public opinion here as well as in Ireland, and he seizes the 
opportunity to press home the point that the Irish problem is an pa ae 
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problem. His argument, which is as closely reasoned as it is eloquent, is that England 
can save herself and save the world only by saving Ireland. What does saving Ireland 
mean ? ‘“‘ It means,”’ says Mr. Lynd, ‘‘ the immediate surrender of Ireland into the 
hands of the Irish people, to rule it either as a republic or a dominion, according as the 
people themselves decide.” 

Many, of course, made up their minds on the matter long ago; but Mr. Lynd is by 
no means satisfied with all who profess themselves friends of Ireland. He has some 
pungent remarks on what he calls “ the hesitating sort of Liberal ”’ who wants to give 
Ireland a carefully-conditioned measure of self-government which will prevent her from 
abusing her liberty or inconveniencing England. But there are others who are still 
baffled by Ulster. It is not that they think of the Irish as “‘ a mob of Celts ” instead of as 
a nation. The trouble is that we are apparently confronted by two nations—two irrecon- 
cilable nations. What has Mr. Lynd to say to that ? He says firstly, bluntly, that Ulster- 
men are Irishmen, and that “ the Ulster question ” is an invention of British Statesmen. 
“‘ Cabinet Ministers have no moral objection whatever to coercing Ireland. If they have 
any objection to coercing Ulster, it is not on moral grounds, but because Ulster provides 
them with a plausible palliation for their guilt in denying freedom to a race of white 
men.” He cannot, of course, disregard the Ulstermen’s fear of Home Rule. He can only 
argue that it is an utterly unreasonable fear; for “ Ulster is much more likely to 
dominate an Irish Parliament than to be dominated by it.” 

Mr. Lynd does not confine himself to the mere politician. He has much that is of 
profound interest to say on the Irish soldier, on Ireland’s record in the war, on Irish 
literature, and Irish poetry. His book is one which ought to be read by everyone who 
cares for Ireland—and still more by those who do not. 


AGRICULTURE AND RURAL LIFE 


COTTAGE BUILDING IN COB, PISE, CHALK, AND CLAY: A Renaissance. 
By CrLoucH WILLIAMS-ELLIs, with an Introduction by Mr. St. Lor STracHey. 
Published by Country Life, London. 6s. net. 


This little volume of unassuming proportions marks a period in the evolution of housing 
the people of this country. Perhaps the word revolution is more apt in this coanection, 
for it indicates either a reversal of the wheel of time, taking us back to ancient methods, 
or a completion of the circle, bringing us round again to the use of building materials 
which Nature has provided to the hand of the builder. The author addresses himself 
particularly “to those who have in the past built only with stone, brick, concrete, 
timber, and plaster, etc.,”” but there are many people to-day thinking of building who 
never thought of it before; for the scarcity of houses (not merely of the five-roomed 
cottage but of the ten or twelve-roomed middle-class house), with the consequent 
inevitable increase in rent, to say nothing of the contumely of house-agents and their 
kind, are giving rise to a wonder if there is no alternative to tenancy. To all such this 
book will be of value, for not only will it widen the field of possibility, but it is packed 
with definite facts, which have involved much labour in their compilation. To build 
with either of the materials named in its title will appear to the uninitiated, .e., to all 
those who only think of brick and stone houses, as being worthy of the man who “ built 
his house upon the sand”’; but plenty of instances are given to show that if proper though 
simple methods of construction are followed, such houses will last for many generations. 
We well remember our surprise when, some twenty years ago, we first saw in Leicester- 
shire and Warwickshire a number of what were locally termed ‘“‘ mud ” cottages, and 
found on enquiry that many of them were from two to three hundred years old. ; 
Building by-laws effectually put a stop to the use of any such materials as those 
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under consideration, wherever by-laws were in operation. They were looked upon by 
the officials of many local authorities and by other well-meaning but short-sighted 
people as a gleam of sunshine on a dark world : they were to check jerry-building and 
prevent bad housing. Though this ray of light first shed its beams upon a startled 
world so long ago as 1858, through the Local Government Act of that year, we are now 
discovering that jerry-building is as rampant as ever, housing conditions are, in very 
many places, execrable, and that by-laws sometimes only act as a deterrent to men 
who want to build. Parliament in its wisdom has passed quite a number of Acts since the 
year named dealing with the subject, which might have been admirable if they could 
have been administered by supermen. As, however, this duty fell to the lot of ordinary 
mortals, by-laws have actually prevented the use of improved methods and materials, 
which happened to be unknown at the time the old ones were drawn up. These have 
been somewhat relaxed in recent years, but even to-day it is to be feared that a serious 
proposal to build with Pisé, or Cob, might cause the sudden death”of many respected 
representatives of Bumbledom. The Ministry of Health have expressed the view that 
further relaxation in the direction of allowing such materials might be permitted, but 
many local authorities would, we suppose, require more than that to induce them to 
adopt the suggestion. : 

For the moment cost is of even more importance than longevity, and if the usual 
materials are to be insisted upon the building of cottages and small houses on economic 
lines is impossible. Transport is one of the large items in the cost of construction ; but 
if the heaviest and bulkiest materials are on the spot, this item can be almost entirely 
eliminated. It is, therefore, not unreasonable to hope that local authorities will give 
every facility, nay, encouragement, to use any suitable material, rather than insist upon 
the letter of their by-laws. The author’s view is as follows, but it must be borne in mind 
that the builder is not?always a free agent : 

Formerly he who carried bricks into Merioneth or the Cotswolds, or slates into Kent, or 
ragstone-rubble into Middlesex, was guilty of no more than foolishness and an zsthetic 
solecism. Under present conditions such action should render him liable to prosecution and 
conviction on some such count as ‘‘ wasting the shrunken resources of his country in a time 
of great scarcity.” 

Mr. St. Loe Strachey contributes an instructive and amusing preface, the humour 
of it giving point to his own experiences. No one has done more than he in trying to 
find the cheapest suitable material for cottages; in Pis¢ he has rediscovered the very 
thing he wanted. As one who served under his chairmanship on the Committee of the 
First Cheap Cottage Exhibition at Letchworth Garden City in_1905, the, present 
reviewer is glad to offer a tribute to his persistence and success. The illustrations in 
this book are both interesting and instructive. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


THE MYSTERY OF EASTER ISLAND: THE STORY OF AN EXPEDITION. 
By Mrs. Scorespy ROUTLEDGE. Sifton, Praed, & Co. 315. 6d. net. 


Any map of the Pacific will show a minute dot standing by itself far to the eastward of 
any other island south of the line, yet some 2000 miles away from the American coast. 
This is Easter Island, long famous as a land of archzological wonders. Apart from these 
it is an unattractive place, consisting of a triangular patch of volcanic rock, grass- 
covered, bare of trees, waterless but for the rain that collects in the craters of its extinct 
volcanoes, and, of course, wind-swept and harbourless. At present it serves as a cattle- 
ranch managed in the interests of a Chilian company, the natives, no more than 250 in 
all, being huddled into a single village on the west coast in order to keep them out of 
mischief. Formerly, however, there were enough of them to form ten clans, who 
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kept things merry with their local feuds. The navigators of the eighteenth century, 
Roggeveen, who discovered the island, Gonzalez, Cook, and La Pérouse, estimate their 
number at anything from 700 up to 2000 souls. 

How, then, in such a solitary spot, inhabited by a handful of savages, does it happen 
that hundreds of giant statues of stone are to be found, not to speak of smaller statues 
of wood, curious rock-carvings, and finally a script ? A few passers-by had pleasantly 
trifled with the problem, but a serious attempt to solve it had not been made until Mr. 
and Mrs. Scoresby Routledge gallantly resolved to take the matter in hand. The task 
before them was no light one; for in order to study Easter Island one must first get 
there. So a yacht, the Mana, was built for the purpose. The Polynesian word means 
“Tuck,” and luck certainly attended the little vessel on its long run of 100,000 miles. 
Quite apart from the account given of Easter Island itself, the log of the voyage provides 
the matter for a fascinating book, proving as it does that there are many odd corners of 
the much-betravelled earth which still await exploration. This becomes apparent as 
soon as Magellan Strait is traversed, and the ship hazardously works her way north 
through the intricate uncharted channels that run up the western coast of Patagonia. It 
was hereabouts, by the way, that the Dresden, after the Falkland fight, played hide-and- 
seek with our gunboats for several months. Helped by many striking illustrations, we 
are enabled to picture to ourselves the deep gorges overlooked by snowy peaks, and the 
gaunt half-naked Indians that these waters precariously support. Afterwards Selkirk’s 
Island, Juan Fernandez, was visited, and when the Easter Island investigations were com- 
plete, the expedition went on to Pitcairn, the home of the descendants of the Bounty 
mutineers, an incidental consequence being that King George in due course received at 
Buckingham Palace two loyal representatives of this, the smallest of British Colonies. 
But space would fail if we dwelt further on the nautical side of the adventure, com- 
plicated as it was by the fact that during the greater part of the three years and four 
moriths during which it lasted there were German foes above and below water to be 
circumvented. Even Easter Island, it must be added, proved no haven of refuge, for 
first von Spee’s squadron and subsequently the armed cruiser Prinz Eitel Friedrich 
paid a call there, though luckily Mana was away on both occasions. 

Passing to the archzology, we must begin by gratefully recording the fact that at 
length an adequate description is available of the monuments as they exist to-day. 
Thanks to the maps, plans, and pictures, every detail is brought home to the reader; 
while he cannot complain that Mrs. Routledge’s commentary, precise though it be, is 
ever dull. She is indeed to be congratulated on having composed a popular account that 
is likewise as far as it goes scientifically sound ; though it is to be hoped that the whole 
collection of evidence, of which but a digest is presented here, will hereafter be published. 
The expedition was evidently at great pains to survey, catalogue, measure, photograph, 
and, so far as was necessary, actually disinter, the entire mass of remains, despite their 
great number and the considerable extent of country over which they are distributed. 
And fortunately the stonework is still there to be studied, since it cannot be easily 
removed or destroyed, as has mostly been the fate of the woodwork, namely, the carved 
human figures, twenty to thirty inches high, with their characteristic goatee beards and 
prominent ribs, and the tablets on which the script was carved. Yet, if not altogether 
demolished, the statues are in large part dethroned. Those at least that decorated the 
burial platforms of Cyclopean architecture that border the coast are all overthrown ; 
how and why we can but guess. On the other hand, there is a certain volcanic hill with 
many huge figures still standing, both within the crater and along its outer skirts. It 
was here that all the images were quarried ; and many exist in a half-finished condition 
while some, including the largest of all, sixty-six feet in length, were perhaps never 
meant to be completely detached from the parent rock. Excavation at these quarries 
revealed the whole process of manufacture, and proved that with stone tools it was 
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possible to hew the soft rock into shape, though the precise manner of the transportation 
and erection of the unwieldy monsters, while plainly creditable to human muscle, 
remains by no means easy to discern. 

Who were the makers ? What did they mean to represent ? At this point we pass from 
description to explanation, from the ascertained to the purely conjectural. Certain it is 
that the present natives have no use for the statues, and are not only ignorant but like- 
wise incurious about their origin. Even by Cook’s time, namely, in 1774, though still 
standing, they were apparently ceasing to be respected; whereas Roggeveen, in 1722, 
rightly or wrongly, saw in them objects of an existing worship. Thus we seem to get at 
least a downward limit for the epoch during which they were part of the living culture, 
and this view is borne out by the relatively unweathered condition of some statues. 
It would look, then, as if the direct and not very remote ancestors of the present 
islanders were the image-makers, and not some mysterious extinct race, such as has 
often been postulated. Further, the pendant ear-lobes of the statues recall a practice 
hardly yet obsolete among the population of to-day. 
_ The best argument of all, however, amongst those making for a connection with the 
indigenous culture is derived from the study of a remarkable bird-cult which it is a 
chief triumph of the expedition to have rescued from oblivion. Not only can it be thus 
shown to the point of demonstration that the rock-carvings occurring in a deserted 
village of stone houses on the south-western headland of the island represent the annual 

bird-man ”’ who got the first egg of a sacred bird, and so became himself highly 
sacred ; but it can also be made a probable corollary that the statues of the image-moun- 
tain are memorials of bird-men, since it was close by that the bird-man must abide in 
strict seclusion for the five months in which his sacredness was at its height. Indeed, 
many are the clues which are afforded by a close examination of this curious custom. 
Thus it seems certain that the present cult which centres round the Sooty Tern is 
derived from the worship of the Frigate Bird as practised in far-off Melanesia. The 
Frigate Bird, too, seems to have suggested various symbols belonging to the script. 
The inference is that there is a Melanesian stratum in the population; though, as a 
Polynesian immigration must also be assumed in order to account for the language, 
responsibility for the culture as a whole must somehow be divided between the two 
parties. All these difficult questions, we fear, cannot be thrashed out within the limits 
of a brief review. Yet perhaps enough has been said to induce every student of the wider 
history of man not to miss a golden opportunity of learning that anthropology and 


romance are sisters. 
SCIENCE 


SOME WONDERS OF MATTER. By the Ricur RevEREND J. E. Mercer. Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 5s. net. 
CHEMISTRY AND ITS MYSTERIES. By Cuartes R. Gipson. Seely, Service 
oso... $5. net: 
THE REALITIES OF MODERN SCIENCE. By Joun Mitis. The Macmillan 
Company. tos. 6d. net. 
England has a high tradition in books on popular science. Men like Faraday and Tyndall 
did not consider it beneath them to write for children and laymen, and their books on 
the elementary facts of science are models of their kind. Strangely enough—or naturally 
enough—the best expositors of the elements of a science are, in general, those who have 
themselves contributed to the advances of that science, while those who are professedly 
popularisers present the subject not only less correctly and logically but also less simply 
and pleasantly. The books before us confirm this opinion. 
Mr. Gibson is a practised hand at writing books for children, the volume before us 
being the sixth of a series. He has the merit that he attempts to bring before the reader 
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the experimental basis of the science of chemistry and some of its historical aspects, 
and does not make a series of dogmatic statements without reference to the researches 
on which they rest, as does Bishop Mercer. He describes many experiments, and gives 
diagrams to illustrate them. The book covers a wide field of interesting and, for the 
most part, elementary chemical phenomena. The chief fault which we have to find is 
with the style in which it is written. We find the imaginary questions put to the writer 
by boys and girls distinguished as big, little, facially peculiar, and so on, irritating, and 
we very much doubt if his patronising manner will find favour with most boys, who, we 
believe, prefer to be treated as friends who happen not to know. We do not pretend to 
Mr. Gibson’s knowledge of children, but base our criticism on the fact that Faraday 
and most of his successors at the Royal Institution have managed to interest and instruct 
their juvenile audiences without this painfully evident condescension. : 

Bishop Mercer’s method of striving to excite the wonder of his young readers is based 
upon a liberal use of notes of exclamation (seldom less than three on a page, and some- 
times three together, for extra effect) and of the words “ wonder ” and “ wonderful, 
together with the constant citation of very large numbers, which fill him with awe—‘* A 
miliion is bad enough with its six cyphers. But eighteen of them—that is awful—tt is a 
million million million!” The machinery of nature, as revealed by modern science, 
does not impress him as do these rows of cyphers. If there were any serious attempt to 
show how they have been arrived at we should think more highly of the educational 
value of the book. As it is, the information is often incorrect on quite simple matters— 
water does not occupy “ exactly” (or approximately) “the same space as before ”’ 
after sugar has been added to it; hydrogen is not often regarded, in these days when it 
has been solidified, as a metal. Often the book is most misleading, as in the description 
of how the author saw a man’s ribs by X-rays when the “ machine ” was put the other 
side of the man in question. No mention is made of any phosphorescent screen, and the 
inexperienced reader is led to infer by the analogy given that he actually saw through the 
man. The style is vague and slipshod in the extreme, a typical sentence being, ‘‘ The 
elasticity of the atoms is so perfect that they always bang about just the same.” We will 
not criticise the Bishop’s theology, or his philosophy, which insists that “‘ what you 
really see is not the matter of the tree, but the ether-quiverings which that matter throws 
off.”” We will, however, take it upon ourselves to suggest that, if he should decide to 
write another book on elementary science, he should model himself rather upon Faraday’s 
“ Lectures Upon the Physical Forces ” than upon an American temperance lecture. 

Mr. Mills’ book on The Realities of Modern Science is in a different class from the two 
already noticed, and is intended for adult readers. It gives a sketch of modern concep- 
tions of the composition of matter, the electron theory, and the recent experimental 
work on the magnitude of molecules and electrons. The early chapters of the book are 
devoted to a very brief but excellent treatment of certain aspects of the history of 
physical science. A great merit of the book is that it devotes particular attention to the 
recent important advances in molecular physics, which are neither yet included in the 
text-books nor easily available in popular form. We may mention especially the work of 
Millikan on the electronic charge, that of the Braggs and Moseley on X-ray spectra, 
and the photographs taken by C.'T. R. Wilson (whose name is not, however, mentioned) 
of the paths of a and £@ particles and of X-rays. The style is simple and sober, and the 
author, who hails from the research laboratories of the Western Electric Company, 
wisely leaves the results which he describes to produce their own impression. The 
book is, of course, written for more advanced readers than the others here noticed, 
but, all the same, an intelligent schoolboy with a smattering of scientific knowledge 
would, in all probability, prefer it to the books written expressly for his benefit. The 


adult reader is not likely to find a better presentation of the more striking aspects of 
modern physics. 


— 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 
By J. H. MASON 


AST month, in laying down the chief matters to be considered in producing a 
satisfactory book, I began with type. And as if the subject were in the air, 
as it were in solution, I find it precipitated in the form of an important article 
in the pages of the Saturday Review. An illustrated article, too, with specimens 
of the chief types referred to. This is all to the good ; if this example is followed 

by other literary journals we shall soon form a right opinion in the lay public on what 
is a good type. ‘lhe appearance of our books will be improved, the offensive advertisernent 
—I am speaking typographically—will lose its vulgarity, and public lettering in 
posters, shop names, and street signs will reflect the improvement. 


It is interesting to note that my view on the importance of the work of the private 
presses is also confirmed by the article referred;to,tand that their work is beginning to 
influence the typefounders, however tardily. Pa ie 


It is quite frequently said that it costs no more to print from good type than from 
bad. We might go further in the case of certain bad types and say that their use sends up 
the cost of printing. For when “ modern”? type of the extreme form is used, as De Vinne 
- pointed out, their hair-lines are soon battered by any inequality in the paper and print 
imperfectly, or involve a loss of time in changing the damaged letters. The attempt to 
emulate the hair-line of the engraver of plate lettering is altogether misplaced in relief 
or letterpress printing. 


The Victorian greyness of page led some printers and publishers to resort to the use 
of heavier type to give their pages a richer black. But almost all the heavier types at 
their disposal had been designed for display lines in advertisements, and went too far in 
the thickening of the line. Even Morris’s ‘‘ Golden ” type, excellent as it is in his use of 
it, is too heavy to be adopted as the staple type-face of our printing. 


Not till quite recently have type-faces of the right weight for bookwork been designed 
and placed on the general market. The work of the American Goudy, the type cut by 
Mr. Prince (who cut the punches for the Kelmscott, the Doves, and other celebrated 
founts) for Messrs. Shanks and christened ‘“‘ Dolphin,” and some of the modern versions 
of Venetian founts are pretty satisfactory and generally available. 


With the exception of the Monotype Company, who designed an excellent modified 
“« old style ” type for the ‘‘ Imprint,” the composing machines that produce our news- 
papers, journals, and a large proportion of our books have repeated the stock designs 
originally made for movable or hand-set type. It is very desirable that they should not 
limit themselves to these, and the instance mentioned above is a most encouraging one 
to follow up. 


The Studio has just issued a special number dealing with modern woodcuts and 
lithographs—British and French. This is the first attempt to collect representative work 
of modern artists who practise wood-cutting. ‘The revival of the woodcut in book 
illustration demands special discussion. This will form the subject of next month’s 
Notes 4 propos of the Studio Woodcut Number. 
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A LETTER FROM FRANCE. 


THE FRENCH POETRY OF TO-DAY 


Paris, December, 1919 


RENCH poetry has not been renewed since the Symbolist Movement by any 
new and powerfully original poet. Besides, the Symbolist Movement is not 
finished, and it is in its spirit, in its influence, in its metric, that our poetry 
still lives to-day. The majority of the best French poets have passed the age 
of forty and come from Symbolist circles. The influence of the four Symbolist 

masters, of after 1870, Rimbaud, Laforgue, Mallarmé, and Verlaine, is still visible. A 
sleeper, like Wells’s character, who fell asleep in 1898 and woke up twenty years 
afterwards, would find poetry much as he left it and with the same essential names. 

He would see only that a reign has ended and that another head wears the crown on 
the coinage ; but this by itself is not in the ordinary way a capital event. In his time the 
name of the prince of the poets was Mallarmé. To-day his name is Paul Fort; and it is 
very obvious that there is hardly any resemblance between the two. But our sleeper 
would very well remember having known‘Paul Fort at the Thursdays in the rue de 
Rome and in the Mercure, and having once read five or six volumes of Ballades, among 
them what was perhaps the poet’s masterpiece, the astonishing Roman de Louis XI. 'The 
prince has nothing absolutely novel to show except his crown. 

The sleeper would then ask news of the prince who reigned in his time, and would 
learn that in the year when he closed his eyes for twenty years Mallarmé closed them 
for ever. 

One of the numerous surprises of the war was the sudden return of the purest and 
most authentic of the disciples of Mallarmé, M. Paul Valéry, to the poetry which he 
had abandoned for twenty years. M. Valéry then produced that admirable pendant to 
Mallarmeé’s Hérodiade which is called La Jeune Parque, and he published in reviews a 
few poems that connoisseurs cut out and keep jealously as once they did the sonnets of 
Hérédia. The volume, which will doubtless appear in a short time, will be published 
by the Nouvelle Revue Francaise, and will be a jewel of the same kind as the poems of 
Mallarmé, and will make the second peak of a double snow-covered Parnassus. Another 
disciple of Mallarmé, M. Jean Royére, has published a collection of poems, Par la 
lumiére peints, that the master of Valvins would have loved. One finds in them a curious 
contrast between a somewhat cold. and Parnassian form and a beautiful mobility of 
images which change without ceasing one into the other. 

The sleeper, happy to see that the spirit of Mallarmé is still alive, would ask news of 
the two poets who were in 1898 the leaders of the Symbolist school, M. Henri de 
Régnier and M. Viélé Griffin. ‘‘ They still make an honourable figure,’ we should 
answer, ““ but the twenty years during which you have been asleep have not added 
much to what is essential to their work. In 1898 they had already written all their most 
beautiful verses, those that your generation knew by heart, which made indeed two 
original visions of the world.” 

“I remember, also,” the sleeper would continue, ‘two other poets who were 
frequently named together and who, if they did not resemble one another in their 
inspirations, resembled one another in their life apart and their solitary work. One of 
them lived in a little town of the Pyrenees, and painted there with a naive fervour 
like that of Francis of Assisi, and also with the irony of a shrewd observer, the things and 
the faces of his quiet life, the animals and the people of his small countryside. This was 
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Francis Jammes. The other had made at the age of eighteen or twenty two tragic masks 
shining with genius, Téte d’or and La Ville. Then he went as consul to China and else- 
where. We received sometimes from him strange things, printed at Fou-Tcheou by a 
widow named Rosario. This was Paul Claudel. Are they still of this world?” “ Of this 
poetical world and of another world still : these are to-day our two great Catholic poets. 
These in the last twenty years have, all the same, produced new works that you could 
not have looked for in 1898. But they also belong to the generation that you knew, and 
all of Claudel was already potentially in Téte d’or, as all of’ Jammes was potentially in 
the trilogy of the Poéte.” 

“ Am I myself,” the sleeper will ask, “‘ an image of this poetry ? Has it, like me, been 
asleep for twenty years or repeating itself indefinitely ?” ‘‘ Not altogether, but it has 
added nothing essential, except this little in Claudel and Jammes, to what was 
germinating or flourishing in the garden of 1898.” ‘‘ I understand. You must have been 
for twenty years one of these happy people who have no history. France has lived 
peaceful days. And this united and undisturbed life has proved favourable to the 
continuity of the poetic routine?” ‘“‘ Not at all, O Epimenides. You went to sleep 
precisely when France was beginning the Dreyfus affair, which was a famous earth- 
quake, and you wake at the moment when we are emerging from a world-wide war 
which has killed a dozen million men on our planet, and which has given to Europe 
the appearance you can see here, on the wall, on this map.” “‘ And all this has not yet 
produced any new poets ? And, in 1919, when my eyes open again to the light, you send 
me back where I was in 1898, you give me again all my old poets and none but them, 
and the great news is that Mallarmé’s workshop is open again, that the attention of the 
poetical world is hung on the new Hérodiade, which M. Valéry is exhibiting there ! 
That is a stupefying thing which is enough to wake up a sleeper, which might even 
wake up a dead man!” 

“Well, my dear sir, poetry has its own logic. The war has, we know, been favourable 
for those who trade in iron ; learn also that it has been an age of gold for those who trade in 
diamonds. It has pleased us to hold in our hands the diamonds of former times. But be 
reassured. The war has sometimes brought into the poetic light a kind of iron which is 
not without beauty. We have had true war poets. The Hymns of Joachim Gasquet make 
a superb book. He is certainly not attached to the Symbolist Movement. Gasquet is a 
southerner, a classic, a man with sonorous lungs, with an unquenchable abundance of 
oratory. The book of this poet from Aix seems as though it were written by a Mirabeau 
of the trenches.” i 

“‘ But in 1898 I knew Gasquet pretty well, I read his verses. They resembled most 
closely those of Emmanuel Signoret, and they were very beautiful. Can you only quote 
to me these ghosts of my own time ? Are there, then, no young men ?” 

“Here are the poems of Henri Ghéon, delicate in their harmony, pure in their 
emotion, Foi en la France.” 

“*T remember Ghéon very well.” 

“The devil! I forgot that he also was of the group of 1898. All the same, here are 
some that will be new to you. Here is Europe, by Jules Romains, in which we find 
again the powerful and vigorous poet of the Vie Unanime. 

“‘ Here is a charming little book which Louis de Gonzague-Frick wrote in pencil on his 
military postcards : it is called Sous le Bélier de Mars. In that book we find again the 
succulence and verve of Laurent Tailhade. And you will find them again, in a different 
form, in Fernand Fleuret’s Falourdin. It is a pity that Georges Duhamel has written 
nothing during the war except some admirable books of prose; but that will not prevent 
me reminding you of his earlier, beautiful poems in Compagnons. You would also like 
Charles Vildrac’s Livre d’ Amour. You should certainly also read the poems, sometimes 
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rather awkward but very original and robust, that Jules Supervieille wrote in South 
America. And as dessert I will keep for you that exquisite contection L’ Appartement des 
Jeunes Filles, by Roger Allard. Together these make a charming bouquet, but I grant 
you it is a small one.” 

Here I end this dialogue, designed to show French poetry stationary in the positions 
of twenty years ago. We may end by saying that in thus remaining alive and healthy, in 
thriving for a longer period than the Parnassian movement, French symbolism has 
made a place for itself which will deserve the respect of posterity. The poetic form 
which will take its place is not yet in sight. But that form will surely appear when the 
generation of our sleeper has gone down, to the last man, into slumber irrevocable. 


ALBERT THIBAUDET 
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THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 


HE Near East has been opened up by the war, and reports are coming in. 

The Augustinian Priory of the Holy Sepulchre, a complex of buildings, 

including the Calvary, St. Helen’s Chapel, and the Prison of Christ, has 

been described by Mr. A. W. Clapham, who, being on military duty in 

Jerusalem, recently surveyed the ruins, and succeeded in making an almost 

complete plan of the Latin monastery, founded in 1114. Architectural features, both 

Western and Byzantine, were noticed, and the hope expressed that cleaning and repair 

would soon be undertaken now that the Holy Places are under British protection. 

In Babylonia Mr. H. R. Hall has been excavating for the British Museum at Eridu and 

Ur of the Chaldees. Work on the former site was begun by Mr. Campbell Thompson 

last year, and buildings of the First Dynasty at Ur have been discovered, dating about 

2400 B.C. Still earlier finds of Sumerian origin, dating from pre-Semitic times, have 

come to light at Tell el-Obeid near Ur, including heads of lions and panthers in copper, 

on a bitumen foundation, with inlaid tongues, eyes, and teeth of coloured stone and shell ; 

and a lion-headed eagle in copper relief, flanked by stags, the group being 8 feet long 

and 4 feet high. Nearer home Mr. Reginald Smith has brought forward evidence to 

prove that flint daggers belong to the early Bronze Age in Britain, but to the last phase 

of the Stone Age in Scandinavia. The earlier daggers point to connection between the 
two areas about 2000 B.C. 


THE SOCIETY OF GENEALOGISTS OF LONDON 

Since Her Majesty the Queen graciously consented to become a Patron membership 
has considerably increased, and now stands at 377. During the winter papers have been 
read as follows: By Mr.Watson- Taylor on “Joan of Arc, Her Relatives and Descendants ”’ ; 
by Mr. Austen-Leigh on “ Editing a School Register,” Eton to wit; by Dr. G. C. 
Peachey on “ Bookplates’’; and by Mr. George Sherwood on “‘ Pedigrees and Next- 
of-Kin Cases,” all of which were well attended, and the papers recommended for 
publication. A paper is promised by the Rev. T. C. Dale on ‘‘ Durham Records.” 
The last Report of the Royal Commission on Public Records has been much discussed, 
and measures suggested for getting its recommendations put into practice. Recognition 
has been accorded by the British Museum authorities, with the result that the genea- 
logical-papers of the late R. W. Twigge, F.S.A., have been added, with the consent of 
Mrs. Twigge, to the Society’s collection. 

The Society’s aim is simply to facilitate research : by making records more accessible, 
by forming a collection of printed books, documents, and MSS., and by making a great 
index on the card-index system to the less-known records of biographical fact. Applica- 
tion should be made for the latest Annual Report to the Secretary, at the Society’s 


Rooms, 5 Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 
THE VASARI SOCIETY 


The Committee of the Vasari Society have decided to resume the publication of their 
annual Portfolio in 1920 if enough subscribers are forthcoming. ‘The Society’s aim is 
to reproduce in facsimile fine drawings by the Old Masters from both public and 
private collections. While attempting in the first place to publish less-known drawings 
from private collections, it will not forget that the essential aim is to reproduce masterly 
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drawings rather than secondary pieces of historical interest, and on that account will 
draw, as in the past, to a considerable degree on the better-known works in public 
collections. 

In the first ten years of the Society’s work an annual Portfolio was published with an 
average of thirty reproductions, covering the fourteenth to the eighteenth centuries. 
The new series may be somewhat broader in scope in admitting the nineteenth century, 
and allowing ‘‘ Old Masters ” to include any deceased master of acknowledged excel- 
lence in draughtsmanship. Moreover, it is desired to give ampler representation to 
draughtsmen of the British School than has been done in the past. 

To continue the annual publication at the same subscription of one guinea, it has 
been decided to reduce the size of the Portfolio from 18 by 15 to 16 by 114 inches, 
and it is thought that this will be welcomed by members who have little space for the 
larger folios. It will not imply reduction in size of the reproductions, which will continue 
to be as far as possible facsimile in size and colour, and every effort will be made to 
keep up the standard of quality. Intending subscribers should communicate with the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. A. M. Hind, at the British Museum, London, W.C.1. Subscriptions 
for 1920 will not be due until May rst, and those who have intimated their willingness 
to become members will be informed before that date if the number of subscribers 
promised does not justify the committee in issuing the publication. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


The Annual Report of the Bibliographical ,Society announces that the Society’s 
Transactions will henceforth be published in quarterly parts, and that with a view to 
lessening the cost it is proposed to allow copies to be purchased by non-members and 
to accept advertisements. [t is hoped also that The Library, founded by Sir John 
MacAlister in 1888 and edited during recent years by Mr. A. W. Pollard, the Keeper 
of Printed Books at the British Museum, and the Honorary Secretary of the Biblio- 
graphical Society, may be brought into the scheme, and that the quarterly numbers 
may be gradually worked up into a full bibliographical magazine. 

At the December meeting of the Society a point of great bibliographical interest was 
raised by a paper read by Mr. F. W. Bourdillon on ‘“‘ Some French Romances.”’ He 
showed how many of the woodcuts used in illustration were reproduced by one printer 
after another with a marked fall in quality by a method of transfer on to wood-blocks 
called by the technical name of poacher, which, he submitted, may be an ancestor of the 
modern English verb ‘“‘ to poach.” Mr. Bourdillon urged the importance of the com- 
parative study of such woodcuts, and suggested that a Society should be formed for 
reproducing early book illustrations in facsimile. 


DISCOVERY 

A Conference was called last January by the joint invitation of the President of the 
Royal Society, the President of the British Academy, and a large number of others, 
interested both in the production and distribution of knowledge, to frame, if possible, 
a scheme for a journal which should present in popular form the most recent results 
of research in all the chief subjects of knowledge. This Conference appointed a com- 
mittee to frame a scheme, and their report was presented and adopted at the adjourned 
meeting of the Conference held recently in the rooms of the Royal Society, Burlington 
House. Professor R. S. Conway, of Manchester, has acted throughout as Secretary 
of the movement. The meeting approved the name Discovery for the new journal, and 
established a trust for its maintenance, the first trustees being Sir Joseph J. Thomson, 
O.M., P.R.S., Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, D.Litt., K.C.B., P.B.A., Professor A. C. 
Seward, Sc.D., F.R.S., Professor R. S. Conway, Litt.D., P.B.A. 
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The meeting further approved of the agreement made provisionally by the Executive 
Committee, with Mr. John Murray as Publisher, and of his and the committee’s joint 
recommendation of Captain A. S. Russell, M.C., D.Sc., recently of the R.G.A., now 
of the University, Sheffield, and Reader-elect in Chemistry at Christ Church, Oxford, 
as Editor. ‘The first number will be issued on January 15th, 1920, at the price of sixpence. 

The Conference further considered in detail and adopted the committee’s scheme 
for the management of the journal, of which the chief principles may be mentioned. 
The control of the trustees is final, but they undertake to exercise it through a managing 
committee, which they will appoint on the nomination of a large number of bodies, the 
chief of whom are the Conjoint Board of Scientific Societies, who will nominate five 
members, the Classical, Historical, English, and Geographical, each of whom will 
nominate one member, and the Modern Language Association, if, as is hoped, that also 
adheres to the scheme. Further the British Psychological Society and the Royal Society 
of Economics will appoint one member. 

This, however, is only one side of the committee’s constitution. It will comprise also 
representatives of the great Associations which represent different bodies of students 
and teachers, and the public libraries. Those that have already pledged themselves 
to take part are the National Union of ‘Teachers, which is to nominate two representa- 
tives; the Co-operative Union; the Associations of Headmasters and Headmistresses, 
who will appoint one member. Similar co-operation is hoped for from the Royal Society 
of Literature, the Library Association, the Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Workers’ Educational Association, the Associations of Assistant Masters and Assistant 
Mistresses, and the Association of Education Committees, all of which have expressed 
sympathy with the movement. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF MODERN AUTHORS 


ARTHUR CLUTTON-BROCK 


ETON. Bell. 1900. (Handbooks of Great Public Schools.) ‘ 
SHELLEY : THE MAN AND THE POET. Methuen. 1909. 
DESCRIPTION IN POETRY. English Association. 1911. a 
WILLIAM MORRIS. Williams & Norgate. 1914. (Home University Library.) 
THOUGHTS ON THE WAR. Methuen. 1914. 
MORE THOUGHTS ON THE WAR.’ Methuen. 1915. 
[Several times reprinted. Collected from the Times Literary Supplement.] 
SIMPSON’S CHOICE: AN ESSAY IN VERSE ON A FUTURE LIFE. Omega 
Workshops. 1916. 2 ; 
A MODERN CREED OF WORK. Design and Industry Association. Miscellaneous 
__ Publications. 1915. 
THE ULTIMATE BELIEF. Constable. 1916. 
STUDIES IN CHRISTIANITY. Constable. 1918. 
WHAT IS THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN? Methuen. ‘1919. 
ESSAYS ON ART. Methuen. 19109. 
[Reprinted from the Times Literary Supplement.] 


(He has also written Introductions to Shelley’s Works (1911); to Kenneth Richmond’s 
Permanent Values in Education (1917) ; to Letters of a Soldier (1917); and an essay on Jmmor- 
tality in the Rev. B. H. Streeter’s collection of theological essays (1917).) 


HILAIRE BELLOC 
Prose 


DANTON—A study. Nisbet. 1899. Reprinted, 1911, in Nelson’s Shiliing Library. 

PARIS. E. Arnold. t1g00. Second Edition. Methuen. 1907. 

ROBESPIERRE. Nisbet. 1got. 

THE PATH TO ROME. George Allen. 1902. Now published by Allen & Unwin and 
by Nelson. 
[illustrated by the author.] 

AFTERMATHS AND GLEANINGS OF A BUSY LIFE CALLED CALIBAN’S GUIDE 
TO LETTERS. Duckworth. 1903. Greenback Library. 

TRISTAN AND ISEULT. George Allen. 1903. (French Romances.) 

THE GREAT ENQUIRY. Duckworth. 1903. 

_ [A Tariff Reform satire with illustrations by G. K. Chesterton.] 

EMMANUEL BURDEN: A Novel. Methuen. 1904. 

__ [Illustrated by G. K. Chesterton.] 

THE OLD ROAD. Constable. 1904. Reprinted. rgr10. 

AVRIL : Being an Essay on the Poetry of the French Renaissance. Duckworth. 1904. 

ESTO PERPETUA: Algerian Studies. Duckworth. 1906. 

__ [Both the above have been reprinted in the Reader’s Library.] 

HILLS AND THE SEA. Methuen. 1906. 

THE HISTORIC THAMES, Dent. 1907. 

MR. CLUTTERBUCK’S ELECTION. Nash. 1907. 
[Now published by Nelson.] 

THE EYE WITNESS. Nash. 1908. 

ON NOTHING AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. Methuen. 1908. 

ON EVERYTHING. Methuen. 1909. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE. Methuen. 1909. 

THE PYRENEES. Methuen. 1909. 
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A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. Methuen. 1909. 
ON ANYTHING. Constable. 1910. 
ON SOMETHING. Methuen. igo. 
PONGO AND THE BULL: A Novel. Constable. 1910. 
THE GIRONDIN. Nelson. ror. 
FIRST AND LAST. Methuen. ort. 
“eee REVOLUTION. Williams & Norgate. 1911. (Home University 
ibrary. 
WARFARE IN ENGLAND. Williams & Norgate. 1911. (Home University Library.) 
THE PARTY SYSTEM. Stephen Swift. 1911. (Written in collaboration with Cecil 
Chesterton. 
SOCIALISM AND THE SERVILE STATE. Debate with Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. 
Independent Labour Party. 1911. : 
BRITISH BATTLES Stephen Swift. 1911. Now published by Hugh Rees. 
[Six Monographs on Waterloo, Blenheim, Tourcoing, Malplaquet, Crecy, and Poictiers 
THE GREEN OVERCOAT. Arrowsmith. 1912. 
THE FOUR MEN. Nelson. 1912. 
[Illustrated by the author.] 
THIS, THAT, AND THE OTHER. Methuen. 1912 
THE RIVER OF LONDON. Foulis. 1912. 
THE SERVILE STATE. Foulis. 1912. 
THE HILAIRE BELLOC CALENDAR. Frank Palmer. 1913. 
THE BOOK OF THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. Chatto & Windus. 1913. 
THE STANE STREET: A Monograph. Constable. 1913. 
A PICKED COMPANY. Methuen. 1915. (Selected Writings.) 
THE TWO MAPS OF EUROPE AND SOME ASPECTS OF THE GREAT WAR. 
Pearson. I9I5. 
A HISTORY oF ENGLAND FROM THE FIRST INVASION OF THE ROMANS TO, 
THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE V. By J. Lingard and Hilaire Belloc. 1915. 
[Mr. Belloc wrote a concluding volume to Lingard, covering the period from 1688.] 
A GENERAL SKETCH OF THE EUROPEAN WAR. Vol. I. Nelson. 1915. Vol. II... 
1916. 
THE LAST DAYS OF THE FRENCH MONARCHY. Chapman & Hall. 1916. 
THE FREE PRESS. Allen & Unwin. 1918. 


Verse 


VERSES AND SONNETS. Ward & Downey. 1895. 
ithdrawn from circulation.] 

THE MODERN TRAVELLER. Arnold. 1898. 
A MORAL ALPHABET. Arnold. 1899. 
LAMBKIN’S REMAINS. Alden, Oxford. 18098. 
THE BAD CHILD’S BOOK OF BEASTS. Alden, Oxford. 1897. 
MORE BEASTS FOR WORSE CHILDREN. Arnold. 1898. 

[The above five books are now published by Duckworth.] 
CAUTIONARY TALES FOR CHILDREN. Nash. 1907. 

[Now published by Nelson.] 
VERSES. Duckworth. tIgto. ; 

[A collection including certain poems from previous books.] 
MORE PEERS. Verses. Stephen Swift. rgr1. 

(He has also written numerous Introductions, a chapter in (Oxford) Essays in Liberalism, a, 
number of penny religious tracts published by the Catholic Truth Society, and contribu-, 
tions to various anthologies.) 
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DRAMA 
THE DUCHESS OF MALFI 


HE production by the Pheenix Society of Webster’s The Duchess of Malfi at 
the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, gave many people an opportunity to make 
an exhibition of themselves. In the first place, it was somewhat astonishing 
to find that on the Sunday night the audience, which one might have 
supposed to have been made up of people of some education, contained 

many persons who were evidently unaware that Webster wrote at the very 
beginning of the seventeenth century, and who had gone to the Lyric Theatre 
expecting to find a classical and not a renaissance tragedy. Perhaps this is 
being too kind to them; perhaps they thought The Duchess of Malfi was a 
Revue, or a Viennese Musical Comedy by Leo Fall or Franz Lehar, which, owing 
to D.O.R.A., could not yet be produced on the ordinary stage. But perhaps they 
did not even think at all, and their tittering and nudging was merely the manifestation 
of the vacancy of their minds. Whatever the explanation, it is certainly odd that such 

eople should be—as they presumably were—members of the Phcenix Society. It has 
Bean said to me that this section of the audience was composed largely of the profession, 
to whom Sunday night is their one opportunity of the week to enjoy the role of spectator. 
I hesitate to believe it. I refuse to believe it, although the notorious and shameful 
ignorance of many actors and actresses of the dramatic literature of their own country 
is difficult to forget. But if this is the explanation—and it is an unpalatable“one—it'also 
accounts for the reception given—again by a section only of the audience—to Mr. 
Farquharson’s extraordinarily fine effort to grapplejwith the:part of Ferdinand. The rank 
and file of actors, like the rank and file of musicians, are‘notoriously poor judges of 
their own art. They are sound enough when it is a question of merely conventional 
skill. They know in an ordinary way the difference between the professional and the 
amateur. Mere clumsiness, roughness, or smoothness of technique they can discern and, 
to some extent, understand ; but even in these matters it is the conventional, the accus- 
tomed way of doing a thing rather than the essentially good way of doing it that they 
judge by. The moment an actor goes outside routine methods he runs the risk of being 
ridiculed ; his slightest faults and exaggerations and mistakes are fastened upon, while 
what there may be of insight, imagination, and power in his characterisation is com- 
pletely passed over. 

This is what happened to Mr. Robert Farquharson at The Duchess of Malfi. He gave 
an interpretation of the character of Ferdinand which was a real creative effort of the 
actor’s imagination. Even if he had been less successful than he was in producing the 
effect he aimed at, he should have met with a respectful attention from his fellow- 
artists in the audience. But such an attention would have proceeded from an interest in 
and some glimmer of an understanding of the serious efforts of an artist; whereas these 
people who disgraced themselves by loudly giggling at Mr. Farquharson were not 
obviously blind to serious art. 

Of Mr. Farquharson’s interpretation I will say this. It was essentially sound and 
convincing. In portraying Ferdinand as a man abnormal, fanatical, and almost insane 
on the subject of sex, we are made to understand all his subsequent conduct. Ferdinand, 
as drawn by Webster, is a man of diseased imagination ; he is described in the very first 
scene by Antonio as “‘ a most perverse and turbulent nature ”’; his very language right 
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from the start is more violent, more imaginative than that of any other character in the 
play. Sex is an obsession with him; his first words to his sister are : 


You are a widow: 
You know already what man is; 
And his second : 
Marry ! they are most luxurious 
Will wed twice. Their lovers are more spotted 
Than Laban’s sheep. 


He cannot let the subject alone, he is always returning to it. Earlier in the scene, when he 
tells Bosola that he does not wish his sister to marry again, he says : 


Do not you ask the reason, but be satisfied 
I say I would not. 


Mr. Farquharson said these words with just the right emphasis, an emphasis that sent 
a shudder through one’s flesh, it was so simple, so vague, and yet so peculiar. 

Now, for this Mr. Farquharson ought to have been highly praised. It meant, first 
of all, that Mr. Farquharson had an original conception of his part ; and, secondly, that 
he had the technique to carry his conception across the footlights. But imagination must 
meet imagination ; if it meets nothing but dullness it might just as well be dull itself, its 
effect is necessarily mil; and, apparently, that is what Mr. Farquharson’s noble effort 
did meet. It was really astonishing to find written in the daily Press the pained little 
grumblings of men who had been unable to discover an adequate motive for Ferdinand’s 
conduct, and who expressed their dissatisfaction with Webster’s capacity as a dramatist, 
after having been accustomed for many years to the dramatic genius of Mr. Walter Ellis 
(the author of A Little Bit of Fluff), Mr. George R. Sims (the author of The Great Day), 
Mr. Oscar Asche (author of Chu Chin Chow), Mr. Robert Hichens (author of The Voice 
from the Minaret), and many others of equal greatness but too numerous to mention. 
It was perhaps an over-familiarity with the works of this galaxy of genius that led one 
London newspaper to describe The Duchess of Malfi in headlines as “ Funnier than 
Farce.” The atmosphere of a genuine tragedy might easily appear “ funny ” to anyone 
accustomed to that of the average London play. One great difficulty that confronted 
some critics was the impossibility—after a war in which millions were slaughtered—of 
imagining the murder of four men. Because Webster’s tragedy ends in the death of 
four of the principal characters, it is, apparently, farcical or funny. It never even seems 
to have occurred to these detractors of a great work that in Italy of the Renaissance— 
the place and period with which Webster is dealing—such incidents were as common as 
divorce suits nowadays; but it would, assuredly, be asking too much to expect people 
to exercise a little historical imagination who have no imagination of any sort, and 
who are, therefore, to be pitied for their inability to understand any play that does not 

tain a telephone. 

eae the bul of the audience, however, Mr. Farquharson’s Ferdinand made a deep 
impression, and the wonderful fifth scene in the second act, where Ferdinand enters 
with the words : “I have this night digged up a mandrake,” was very nearly one of the 
finest and most blood-curdling things I have ever witnessed. It was just marred by a few 
exaggerations of gesture and crudities which could have easily been put right, but in 
conception and power it was magnificent. I have used the word “ blood-curdling, 

although I know that nobody’s blood curdles nowadays, least of all the blood of 
dramatic critics. But that is just what is wrong with them. It is no distinction to have 
blood that does not “ curdle.’’ The blood of an ox does not curdle—not at the tragedy 
of King Lear, nor Macbeth, nor the third act of Die Walkire, nor the Prometheus of 
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Scriabin. There must be an imagination in the spectator to take fire, and without 
imagination the work of a poet like Webster must of necessity appear incomprehensible : 


Methinks I see her laughing— 

Excellent hyena! Talk to me somewhat quickly, 
Or my imagination will carry m= 

To see her in the shameful act of sin. 


To the unimaginative these lines of Ferdinand’s will scem nothing, but they are 
wonderful in their dramatic vividness and appropriateness. I have quoted them because 
it is the sort of writing Webster gives us on every page ; it is not one of his purple patches. 
Webster’s command of language is little short of marvellous. To anyone with a sense of 
words it is a wonderful experience to read The Duchess of Malfi for the first time; and 
after seeing it played one returns to the book and finds it all ten times more wonderful 
still. Could anything be more utter cant than the suggestion that the plays of many 
modern dramatists are superior to Webster’s even as literature? How many of them 
can be read at all, even once ? It is so nearly impossible that more than half of them 
cannot be published, and of those that are published the perusal of a few pages leads to 
their prompt consignment to the dustbin. As for ever attaining that combination of 
great poetry with perfect dramatic appropriateness culminating in moments when 
vox in faucibus hesit, it is utterly beyond them. Such passages as : 


Bosola. Strangling; here are your executioners. 

Duch,. I forgive them : 
The apoplexy, catarrh, or cough o’ the lungs 
Would do as much as they do. 

Bos. Doth not death fright you? 

Duch. Who would be afraid on’t 
Knowing to meet such excellent company 
In the other world? 

Bos. Yet, methinks 
The manner of your death should much afflict you: 
This cord should terrify you. 

Duch. Not a whit: 
What would it pleasure me to have my throat cut 
With diamonds? or to be smotheréd 
With cassia? or to be shot to death with pearls? 
I know death hath ten thousand several doors 
For men to take their exits; and ’tis found 
They go on such strange geometrical hinges 
You may open them both ways. 


Such passages are as abundant in Webster as dots in the novels of Mr. H. G. Wells. 
The only readable modern English dramatist—with the exception of Mr. Granville 
Barker, and possibly of Sir James Barrie—is Mr. Shaw; but one reads Mr. Shaw for his 
wit, and his wit, like water-ices, is, though tasty, very poor sustenance. Yet the same 
people who treat The Duchess of Malfi as ‘* Farce” take Mr. Shaw’s amusing buffoonery 
quite seriously ; and there is one explanation for both phenomena, and it is the one with 
which I began—lack of imagination. An imaginative man does not need Mr. Shaw to 
show him in a play that soldiers value their lives, and there being nothing astoundingly 
novel in the idea, he is free to appreciate Mr. Shaw’s extravagant humour; but the 
unimaginative man thinks, firstly, that it is some perilous and subversive doctrine, or 
some new and wonderful truth—according to his political prejudice—and then, secondly, 
when some personal experience fits Mr. Shaw’s formula, looks upon Mr. Shaw as a 
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dealer in real property, and has for him that serious consideration he has for his land- 
lord. This explains the fate of such a brilliant piece of extravaganza as Arms and the 
Man, which Mr. Loraine has produced at the Duke of York’s Theatre. Originally 
the darling of unimaginative intellectuals—to whom it had brought light—and the 
bugbear of equally unimaginative Philistines—to whom its “ light ” was the flame of 
revolution—it is now accepted by the ordinary man in the pit as an ordinary, matter-of- 
fact account of what war is, because the man in the pit is just back from one and recog- 
mises the likeness. The deafening applause from ex-soldiers at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre is something to go and hear. To them Mr. Shaw is no intellectual forerunner 
opening up obscure paths of thought, but a man who has described exactly what used 
to go on in the only army they have ever known, and they have for him the serious 
respect they have for all retailers of materials. He is a dealer not in “ fancies,” but in 
real goods. But this “‘ reality” is just as imaginary as the former “ light.” Neither 
Bluntschli nor Cyrano de Bergerac represents the soldier. There is, in fact, no such thing 
as a soldier, there are only soldiers. The intellectual has never had his “‘ light ” nor the 
plain man his “ reality ” ; for, being without imagination, they cannot have these things. 
There is no way of truth reaching an unimaginative man; he is doomed to live under a 
series lof illusions, only shedding one to receive another, but, by a sublime paradox, the 
only illusion he can never shed is the illusion that poetry is an illusion, an illusion of 
the senses. It is the fate of poetry, of such magnificent poetic drama as Webster’s, to 
remain always undraped in the world of imagination and never by any protective 
mimicry to take the colour of its surroundings and put on a fashionable dress. ‘This, 
its unique greatness, is in the eyes of the unimaginative man its weakness, because he fails 
to recognise in it any of the outward appearances of his daily life—in short, he fails to 
‘see his washerwoman because to him she is a washerwoman and not a woman. 

4,It is pleasant to think that there are actors and actresses who practically, for sheer 
love of their art, will give their time and ability for two isolated performances of a long 
andjdifficult work like The Duchess of Malfi. The performance, as a whole, was remark- 
ably good, and it seems to me worth while recording the cast here : 


FERDINAND, Duke of Calabria .. a .. ROBERT FARQUHARSON 
_. CARDINAL, his Brother .. a ae Fe ION SWINLEY 
pe Steward of the oor NICHOLAS HANNEN 
DELIO, his friend .. es wy ae Ke MURRAY KINNELL 
a ee Gentleman of the Horse oy WILLIAM J. REA 
CASTRUCCIO oe <a ae es Re FREDERICK HARKER 
MARQUIS OF PESCARA ae e Ste ROBERT ATKINS 
COUNT MALATESTE .. BS ve re BASIL GORDON 
RODERIGO .. Ss <a ie np p. IVAN SAMSON 
SILVIO.. ae ar es ts +; ve CLAUDE ALLISTER 
GRISOLAN .. oa i ae ays i J. ADRIAN BYRNE 
DOCTOR - ax als Me 7 a JOSEPH A. DODD 
THE DUCHESS OF MALFI .. ea i CATHLEEN NESBITT 
CARIOLA, her Woman .. he ee bt FLORENCE BUCKTON 
JULIA, Castruccio’s wife and the Cardinal’s mistress EDITH EVANS 
OLD LADY .. ee ae es BLANCHE STANLEY 


The Play produced by ALLAN Wang, in a setting designed by NoRMAN 
WiLxinson of Four Oaks. 
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Of Mr. Farquharson I have already spoken. Equally fine but smoother and more 
accomplished was the work of Miss Cathleen Nesbitt as the Duchess. Mr. William J. 
Rea gave a fine and convincing study of Bosola, whose “‘ garb of melancholy ” he wore 
with an exquisite naturalness. Mr. Rea has a beautiful voice, and I hope it gave him 
as much pleasure to speak Webster’s wonderful verse as it gave me to hear it so beauti- 
fully spoken. Antonio is difficult to make attractive, but Mr. Nicholas Hannen might 
have been more successful. I thought Miss Edith Evans’s Julia excellent, but the 
Cardinal might well have been more sinister; he has some splendid lines to speak, 
including the famous : 


When I look into the fish-ponds in my garden, 
Methinks I see a thing armed with a rake, 
That seems to strike at me, 


and they were not always as effective as they might have been. It is to be hoped that the 
Pheenix Society will get a large number of new members through this fine production. 


* * * * * * 
The French Classical Matinées at 2.30 every Tuesday and Wednesday afternoon at 


the Duke of York’s Theatre will be as follows : Les Plaideurs, January 6th, 7th, 13th, 
14th, 2oth, and aist. 


W. J. TURNER 
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PoE FINE ARTS 
British Comic Drawing 

FLAVE before me the Christmas Number of Punch. After a conscientious perusal of 
_ its illustrated pages, I was led to think seriously about comic drawings. Punch has 
probably the largest circulation of comic papers, its position is undeniably estab- 
lished, it is, in fact, an institution in much the same wayas the British Museum: we 
are accustomed to it, it exacts its quotaof mirth from hundreds of thousands of 
people each week. It always contains some amusing things, but it is a pity that its drawings 
are not funnier. As comic drawings, most of them are quite valueless ; they are not comic 
drawings but drawings of persons correctly portrayed in more or less amusing situations, 
the whole greatly helped by the wording beneath. Even the faces joined to the carefully- 
rendered bodies, with their carefully-drawn clothes (texture is felt here) and surround- 
ings, are presented with the correct lines and expressions which a professor of physiog- 
nomy would connect with the various human emotions. The artist’s personality behind 
these productions is rarely felt except as a stumbling-block to any progress of the absurd 
or whimsical. Mr. Max Beerbohm sums the matter up in his preface to a recent book 
_of nonsense : “ ‘That a comic drawing should itself be comic seems to be a reasonable 
demand. Yet it is a demand which few comic draughtsmen meet. Comic drawings for 
the most part are but comic ideas seriously illustrated. We are shown an angry man 
who has just raised his stroke at golf; near him a caddie grinning behind his hand; 
and a view of the golf-links. Admirable ! The man’s stockings and knickerbockers, his 
cap, his collar, and tie are so rendered that a hosier would not blush to sign them, The 
drawing of the caddie’s fingers would satisfy any drawing-master in any municipal 
art school. The treatment of the golf-links is faithful, sensitive, reverent. But—where 
does the fun come in ? Through the text beneath maybe. But only for a moment. Out 

it goes, arrested, in the grip of the artist’s firm and laborious hand.” 

Quite recently a friend of mine, whose drawings were more remarkable for their 
absurdity than for their strict draughtsmanship, attempted to obtain some work at the 
offices of one of our latest and most frivolous papers. The following conversation 
matured between him and the art editor : 


Art EpiTor : These drawings are too queer for us, they won’t go down over here. 

Artist : How do you mean won’t go down ? 

Art Epiror : People don’t understand them. They might do for France, but (mind 
you) they’d be queer even there. 

Artist: Ah! 

Art Epitor : Now frankly (I hope you don’t mind my being frank ?)—(ArtisT : Not at 
all.)}—You wouldn’t say you could draw, would you ? 

Artist : I should not dare to be so presumptuous. 

Art Epitor : Well, these are the sort of drawings that children do in the suburbs of 
an evening. 

ArtIsT : Indeed ! 

Art Epiror: Now, see here, in this drawing—you’ve only put three fingers on one 
hand. People notice that, you know. Now, if you could do us something 
like this (producing a third-rate imitation of Bateman figuring some gentleman 
of a pronounced Semitic type) we might be able to find you a job. 
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Artist : Well, I think I won’t swell the ranks of people who are doing drawings of 
this kind. 

Art Eprror (surprised and suspicious) : Ah, I’m sorry, I fear the drawings are no use 
to us, but I hope you don’t mind my giving my opinion ? 

Artist : No, no, not at all. I shall value it. And now, please, how do I get out of this 
building ? 


Among the hosts of illustrators working for the comic papers there are very few comic 


artists and more artists than comedians. Punch would do well to relieve the monotony — 
of its pages more often with the drawings of Mr. Bateman. There is a strength and — 


subtlety in Mr. Bateman’s line which places him far above other illustrators of this 
nature, while his knowledge and portrayal of types with the utmost economy of means 
is very stimulating : but then he can afford to be realistic also because he is above all a 
humorist. He possesses the faculty for letting himself go. Mr. George Morrow pleases us 
frequently by his gentle humour, and Mr. Haselden, a remarkable man, sustains our 
daily interest in the Daily Mirror. Mr. Heath Robinson is a master of whimsical inven- 
tion, but I am not certain if he is not a very skilful engineer and mechanician in disguise 
—but certainly ingeniously disguised. Of the too regular contributors to Punch very 
little need be said, and of the illustrators of the cheaper comic publications still less : 


the best one can say of some of them is that they reproduce drawings from Continental © 


papers. Between the extremes of academic respectability on the one hand and feeble 
vulgarity on the other there would seem to be no middle course. Our humorous 
papers are far below the level of such papers as the German Jugend or Simplicissimus, 


or the French Le Rire. One feels that their draughtsmanship is more simple and effective © 


and their humour more spontaneous. This is not a plea for mere savagery of caricature, 
which appears foreign to our national temperament. But what a relief it would be if 
one fine week Punch went quite mad and appeared with its print upside down, or, better 
still, no print at all, and if all the artists gave free rein to whatever absurdity possessed 
them that week ! 


M. Henri Matisse 


I suppose it is natural that the landscapes of M. Matisse should have a stronger 
appeal to me than his other works in the Leicester Galleries. Yet, apart from any purely 
egotistical considerations, I think many people will agree that his landscapes play a 
very important, if not the most important, part in the success of his exhibition. In many 
of them there seems to be no striving for the accomplishment of a unique or startling 
design, but there is a depth of feeling in their form and a mystery in their colour that 
alone accounts sufficiently for Matisse’s reputation in modern art. I am extremely 
covetous of any one or all of these pictures. Matisse, in his landscapes, is a poet as well 
as a painter: his intense feeling for the quiet and rather awe-inspiring moments in 
Nature, his rendering of the vague profusion of growth, the cool grey horizontal clouds 
and subtle effects of light, make him a master in this branch of his art. I do not find this 
intensity of feeling in his other works, they are apt to cool one’s ardour after the land- 
scapes, and we are brought to think of design per se, and confronted with a flatness of 
handling that is not nearly so intriguing. His largest painting, Portrait de Femmes (trois 
seeurs), is very noble, and the drawings should not fail to satisfy the diminishing (I hope) 
body of people who will sniff at such an exhibition and utter those well-worn and 
unpardonable remarks on lack of draughtsmanship. Messrs. Brown and Phillips are 
to be congratulated on procuring for us such an interesting exhibition, and for giving 
us in the catalogue a photograph of M. Matisse. A glance at this likeness might still the 
outcries of Philistia more effectually than much argument. 
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THE FINE ARTS orem 
Goupil Gallery Salon 


Mr. William Marchant’s salons, discontinued during the war, have come to life again, 
and the ninth of the series has been open during November and December. The Goupil 
Gallery has a large capacity, and Mr. Marchant seems to have gone out into all parts 
of the United Kingdom and gathered in a large crowd of artists, nor has he been able 
entirely to exclude some of the halt and the blind. A detailed criticism from picture to 
picture, or even from one man’s group of work to another’s, would be very tedious, for 
there are some 300 exhibits displayed in the series of rooms. The choice of work is very 
comprehensive, ranging from James Pryde to Pamela Bianco, from Mr. Lewis’s portrait 
of Mr. Pound to the post-Millais backwash of Mr. Ranken. 

In the Large Gallery are Mr. Augustus John and Mr. Sickert. The former 
exhibits two soldier portraits and No. 51, Birdie, all of which serve to remind us of his 
unequalled position in that branch of art. Mr. Sickert, the contemporary in age with 
most of the artists in this room, shines forth in his work with all the vigour and freshness 
of youth. His No. 49, Bridge at Bath, challenges the declining interest in the work of 
the more established artists in the room, while he runs level with, even sets the pace for, 
the younger generation. 

In the First Gallery Mr. Lewis’s portrait of Mr. Ezra Pound is apt to blunt our sensi- 
bilities to the other works therein. It is indeed a remarkable painting, standing like a 
ferro-concrete factory amidst a peaceful and rather decaying village. Of its faithfulness 
I am unable to judge, being acquainted with Mr. Pound solely in the pages of the Little 
Review, but its hard compelling colour and the solidity of its built-up design make it a 
thing difficult to forget. Mr. Robert Bevan’s landscape, No. 100, has a reposeful design 
that is very telling. Mr. Ginner’s sturdy realism is refreshing, and his painting in this 
room is, I think, more successful in design and colour than his other exhibit. 

The Third Gallery.—Here, again, Mr. Sickert’s two charming paintings attract our 
attention, and Mr. Mark Gertler’s fine portrait is essentially a picture that leaves an 
impression in this maze of paintings. There are besides two fine wall paintings by 
Mr. William Rothenstein. 

The Grey Room deserves its name indeed. It is difficult to say why the standard of 
water-colours is so low compared to the oils : with a very few exceptions, noticeably the 
drawings of Mr Albert Rutherston, we seem to have touched bottom in this room, 
and a very muddy bottom too, so that coming at last to Mr. Shackleton’s Peace Day 
one felt there remained nothing but to burst through the skylight into the air again. 
The absence of line in the water-colour drawings is very depressing. 


ARTISTIC PERIODICALS 
ILLUSTRATION 


Foremost among the periodicals issued recently is Mr. Gerard Meynell’s [/ustration. 
This is a trade circular, and as such would naturally demonstrate within its covers the 
printer’s aspirations in the reproduction of blocks and lettering. “ Circular ” is not an 
attractive word, but Mr. Meynell is no ordinary printer, and his circular is still less an 
ordinary affair. To those who are unacquainted with it, I would hasten to say that 
Illustration is more like a beautifully-coloured fairy-tale book than the accepted idea of 
4 circular. This time Mr. Meynell has surpassed himself in his efforts not merely in, the 
turn-out of his book, which to the professional and the amateur glance must ee entirely 
admirable, but in giving us the added interest of a Supplement containing eight repro- 


ductions of modern art. JOHN NASH 
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MUSIC 


COVENT GARDEN 


NE success at least Covent Garden has achieved—Parsifal. It fills the house, 
and it deserves to do so, for it is by far the best performance that has been 
seen this season. The scenery and costumes, as far as could be seen from the 
topmost proscenium box, in which the LONDON MERcuRY was accommo- 


dated, were those of the original Covent Garden production. The Temple of — 


the Grail was dignified and beautiful, the magic flower-garden ridiculous. The flower- 
maidens, who sang extremely well and were in themselves quite competent to look 
their parts, wore dresses that might have been discarded by a travelling Gilbert-and- 


Sullivan company, half from Jolanthe and half from The Mikado. The swan was as — 


ridiculous as ever. That worst trap of all for producers of Parsifal, the undressing and — 


washing of the hero in the first scene of the third act, was painfully successful. It was a 
toss-up whether Kundry would not remove Parsifal’s wig along with his helmet, and 
the struggles of the holy knight to pull his white draperies down from under his armour 


were comic in the extreme. There are many little hitches and absurdities in all operas — 


which pass unnoticed, because something of greater importance happens at the same 
moment and distracts the attention. But these particular episodes are in themselves 
the most important things happening at their particular moments. It is on them that all 
attention must be concentrated by the audience, and if they are made ludicrous by 
careless handling the solemnity of the drama is very gravely impaired. It is not as if 
they depended upon elaborate machinery. What is required is forethought and common 
sense. 

Miss Gladys Ancrum’s Kundry was a very notable achievement. Her gestures would 
be the better for a little more restraint and a good deal more sense of definite design. 
Her singing was full of colour, and she showed great dramatic power in the use of 
different qualities of tone. It is a part which covers a very wide range of character- 
drawing; there are at least four distinct personalities in Kundry, and Miss Ancrum 
went a very considerable way towards distinguishing them and endowing them with 
life. Parsifal is one of the most ungrateful parts ever given to a hero. Pure fools may be 
quite attractive people in ordinary life, but on the operatic stage, especially when tenors, 
there is little to be done with them. Van Dyck, who was reputed the greatest of Parsifals, 
was corpulent, and sang out of tune. Mr. Walter Hyde did not look very boyish, but 
he at least sang well. Mr. Langley’s melodramatic manner was well suited to the part 
of Klingsor. As Gurnemanz Mr. Norman Allin showed a fine voice and a dignified 
presence; but of all Wagnerian bores Gurnemanz is the most boring, surpassing even 
Wolfram in tediousness, and it is only a very ripe actor, with that quality of vocal style 
which may be called either unction or unctuousness according to taste, who can make 
the part really effective on the stage. The most sympathetic character in Parsifal is 
Amfortas, and Mr. Percy Heming being one of the most sympathetic actors and singers 
in the company, it was very poignantly realised. 

When we read of a new opera by Mr. Delius, Fennimore and Gerda, having been 
produced recently at Frankfurt with great success, it was indeed a bitter disappoint- 
ment that Covent Garden could not even resuscitate A Village Romeo and Juliet. The 
Beecham Company performed it in a previous season, so it cannot have presented all 
the difficulties of a new creation. It may well have been better to withdraw it altogether 
than to give it badly ; but if more time was wanted for rehearsal it might well have taken 
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the place of Nail, which reflects more credit on Sir Thomas Beecham’s good nature 
than on his artistic judgment. 

Moussorgsky’s Khovantchina had an indifferent performance and an indifferent | 
house. It is less popular than Boris Godunov, and less obviously dramatic, but it has 
more unity of purpose and contains much better music. Both operas, however, are 
invariably so much cut about that the difficulty of following the story is very much 
increased. Mr. Norman Allin had a magnificent opportunity in the part of Dositheus, 
but it is not sufficient to treat it as if Dositheus were one of the conventional operatic 
ministers of religion. It was one of Chaliapin’s most overwhelming creations; but, Mr. 
Allin, though undoubtedly a fine singer, has far to go before he can achieve the ease 
and perfection of Chaliapin’s vocalisation. Our singers do not concentrate nearly enough 
attention on the pure art of singing. They may be divided roughly into two categories: 
the clever ones who think that the psychological understanding of a character and the 
vigorous declamation of words are enough to carry them through any part, and the 
stupid ones who think that fine singing consists in imitating the external mannerisms 
of Caruso or any other Milanese or Neapolitan star. The clever ones are quite right in 
realising that English singing can never be achieved by trying to make a bad copy? of 
Italian tricks. Many of these tricks do not indeed belong to the fine art of singing at all; 
they are merely appeals to false emotion, which excite a vulgar Italian audience just 
as the well-worn ballad-concert mannerisms excite a vulgar audience in England. A 
training in the real Italian style is without doubt of the greatest possible value to an 
English singer, provided that it means a thorough training in Italian literature and 
conversation, for that involves a study of speech-rhythms and a purity of articulation, 
which are invaluable to any one who makes use’ of his voice either as a singer or as a 
speaker. Pure singing and pure speaking are essential requirements to any operatic 
artist, and the singer must grasp the principle that his vocal technique is to be the 
servant of his artistic idea and not a hindrance to its sincere expression. 

For Bizet’s Djamileh Sir ‘Thomas Beecham would no doubt have deserved sincere 
gratitude had it not been postponed until too late for inclusion in this notice. There 
was much that was laughable in the The Fair Maid of Perth, but Bizet even at his lowest 
has always charm and, what is more important, unexpected turns of originality. 

There are historical reasons for thinking that the lighter forms of opera are those 
most suited to the English temperament in general. Attempts are constantly being made 
to re-establish light opera of a really artistic kind in this country, and although no one 
has yet succeeded in rivalling Sullivan in this field, Sir ‘Thomas is certainly doing an 
excellent work in perpetually holding up Mozart and Bizet as working models for both 
the English composer and the English public to study and to enjoy. 


CONCERTS 


When Busoni next visits this country it is to be hoped that he will have better oppor- 
tunities of being heard under appropriate conditions. The crowded and enthusiastic 
audiences which filled the Wigmore Hall for his two recitals showed that he might 
well have given half-a-dozen similar programmes instead of appearing as star turn at 
the Albert Hall on Sunday afternoons, and there is not the slightest doubt that the 
Wigmore Hall audiences were of the kind that he could play to with real pleasure. He 
appeared at one of the Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts as composer and conductor, 
and also played Mozart’s Concerto in C minor. Here, too, it was impossible to separate 
Busoni the pianist from Busoni the composer, for the concerto was embellished by 
cadenzas of singular originality and loveliness. Those inserted in the slow movement 
were startlingly modern, but with a modernity that Mozart himself might well have 
achieved if he had lived to the age of his interpreter, for they were certainly designed on 
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thoroughly Mozartian principles of composition. Two fragments from a Faust opera, on 
which Busoni is now engaged, gave the highest hopes of the complete work, for they 
were most noble and impressive musical pictures. At his farewell recital on December 6th 
he played Liszt’s Sonata in B minor with a breadth and dignity that placed Liszt 
almost on a level with Beethoven. As a player of Chopin, Busoni has always been some- 
what hard to accept; but the mellowing of style which the last five years have brought 
him was very apparent in his treatment of the Five Ballades, and still more in the 
Nocturne in C minor, which of all the Nocturnes is the most suited to Busoni’s very 
monumental interpretation. 

Of singers by far the most interesting has been Mme. Jane Bathori, who appeared at 
one of the Classical Concert Society’s concerts. She has long been known as the finest 
exponent of modern French songs. She is also an excellent pianist, and often plays her 
own accompaniments, thus securing a perfect homogeneity of performance, which the 
best pair of partners can hardly ever realise. 

The Royal Philharmonic Society, after passing through some trying moments during 
the war, has made energetic efforts to regain its ancient honourable traditions. With 
Mr. Coates, Mr. Geoffrey Toye, Mr. Adrian Boult, and Mr. Landon Ronald as con- 
ductors, it is quite clear that London has no scarcity of orchestral directors. A new 
departure has been made by the establishment of the Philharmonic Choir, under the 

-management of Mr. Charles Kennedy Scott, the conductor of the Oriana Madrigal 
Society. The programmes of the concerts exhibit a judicious selection of classic and 
modern works, among which English music is prominent. The general verdict on the 
first two concerts was that some of the pieces chosen, both old and new, were not of 
first-rate importance. The compilers of the programmes were probably quite well aware 
of that fact. There are, in fact, plenty of works, such as Holbrooke’s Ulalume and 
Meyerbeer’s Struensee Overture, to name two examples only, which certainly are not 
immortal masterpieces, but are none the less quite interesting and well worth an occa- 
sional hearing. Even acknowledged masterpieces have been known to suffer from too 
frequent performance. 

A new Italian composer, Francesco Malipiero, has been very prominent in recent 
programmes. M. Yves Tinayre sang his Chanson Morave, Mr. Mark Hambourg 
played his Barlumi for pianoforte ; of his orchestral music, Impressioni dal Vero was 
heard at the Promenades, a Ditirambo Tragico at the Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts 
and, lastly, at the second Philharmonic, Le Pause del Silenzio. No explanation has been 
offered of this curious title, but it may possibly bear some connection with an interesting 
passage in D’Annunzio’s novel, J/ Fuoco, in which Stelio Effrena maintains that the 
essence of music lies not in the sounds but in the silences that separate them. It is some- 
thing of a compliment to Malipiero that his last work succeeded in rousing a Philharmonic 
audience to hostility. Such demonstrations are rare in this country, though their rarity 
is due less to broadminded receptivity than to courteous indifference. Malipiero will 
survive his hisses. His language is harsh and obscure, although a study of his scores 
shows that he has plenty of technical skill, for he is evidently dealing with emotions 
which he has not yet been able to express clearly, and which we have probably not been 
accustomed to hear expressed. Judging from the scores, it seemed that the performances 
both under Mr. Toye at the Philharmonic and under Sir Henry Wood, were lackin in 
the singing sense. There is a temptation in these days to lay too much stress poi the 
strangeness of strange harmonies. ‘They would become clearer if more attention was 
given to the elucidation and intensification of the strange melodies which are at the 
foundation of all modern music that is likely to last. There can be no doubt about the 


sincerity and depth of feeling in Malipiero’s music, though it has not the more attractive 
qualities of Casella’s facile ingenuity. 


EDWARD J. DENT 
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